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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
siete 

VHE German elections, in defiance of the predictions of all 
1 observers in Germany and elsewhere, have resulted in a 
severe check to the Social Democrats. The Clericals have 
emerged from the first ballot stronger than ever, having secured 
eighty-nine seats outright, as against eighty-eight in 1903. They 
are engaged in thirty-one second ballots, where they may win ten 
or twelve more seats. The Social Democrats have won outright 
twenty-nine seats, as againvt fifty-six at the last Election, and 
are engaged in ninety-two second ballots, where it is not likely 
they will recover much strength. They have lost outright 
twenty-one seats, and have gained one, at Milhausen, in Alsace. 
They retain their strength unimpaired in Berlinand Hamburg, 
but they have lost heavily in cities like Kénigsberg, Breslau, 
and Magdeburg, and in Saxony, their old stronghold, they have 
suffered a complete débdcle. Of the other parties, the Poles have 
secured eighteen seats, the Conservatives forty-one, the Free 
Conservatives ten, the National Liberals twenty, the Radicals 
nine, the Anti-Semites eight, the Alsatians nine, and other 
minor parties four. The Social Democrats claim that their 
vote has increased throughout the Empire by a hundred and 
fifty-two thousand, which, in view of the general growth of 
population since 1903, is trifling, and means a very real set- 
back. Some of the best known of their leaders have suffered 
defeat, such as Herr Bernstein, who lost his seat at Breslau 
toa Radical. The victors have been either National Liberals, 
Radicals, or Conservatives, so that between Socialists and 
Imperialists there bas been a clear issue. 











The Government are, of course, delighted, and Prince 
Biilow claims the result as a popular ratification of 
Imperialism, and Herr Dernburg as a vindication of his 
colonial policy. The truth seems to be that the great personal 
popularity of the Emperor and the extravagances of some of 
the Socialist leaders have stirred the nationalism of moderate 
men, who usually do not take the trouble to vote. At the 
same time, it is difficult to claim the result as a practical 
Government victory. All we can say is that the only party 
with which the Government can in no circumstances treat, 
the Social Democrats, has been signally defeated. If with 
the Clericals there vote the Poles and the Alsatians, the Centre 
bloc on the first ballot will number nearly thirty more than 
the members of the proposed Government bloc. The Social 
Democrats, even in their reduced numbers, are stronger than 
the National Liberals and Radicals combined. The defeated 
party is the Socialists, and not the anti-Ministerialists, and the 
Centre return stronger and more self-confident than ever. In 
these circumstances, the policy of the Government, as we have 
argued elsewhere, must be a moderate and conciliatory one. 
The people have passed a vote of confidence in the Emperor, 
which does not necessarily cover his Ministers. 


The returns of the primary elections for the Russian Duma, 
being still not properly classified, do not shed much light upon 
the situation. The St. Petersburg results, which we noticed 
last week, and which showed an overwhelming majority for 
the more moderate section of the Social Democrats, were 
apparently not indicative of the feeling of the rest of the 
country. The returns for four hundred and fifty-four com- 
munes, in some twenty provinces, show that out of nine 
hundred and eight Delegates, two hundred and six belong to 
the Right, six hundred and thirty-one to the Moderate 
Centre, and seventy-one to the Left. The Right are the 
Monarchists pure and simple, and the Left the extremists, 
but the Centre is still an unknown quantity. This is the 
ordinary classification of the returns, and it carries us 
little further. The peasants, who, after all, are numerically 
the largest class of the population, may, as the Times 
suggests, be politically supporters of the autocracy and 
economically supporters of the revolutionaries. Among the 
so-called Moderates there seems to be a large section who 
are pledged to Constitutional reform, and there is every 
chance that the Constitutional Democrats, and others allied 
with them, may form a strong Central party which will hold 
the balance of power in the forthcoming Duma. 





Friday’s Times contained a circular by M. Stolypin in 
which he expounds to the provincial authorities his views on 
the conduct of the elections. There is to be no interference 
in party strife or pressure put upon voters. He denies the 
rumour that the Duma has been summoned merely for the 
purpose of dissolving it. The old order of things has been 
condemned by the Sovereign, and the Government, while 
adhering to the existing law, will treat with all respect the 
Duma’s rights within the domains of legislation, the Budget, 
and interpellation. The Premier then expounds his policy, 
of which the chief items are the introduction of local self- 
government, the improvement of the Judiciary and the 
Executive, and certain agrarian, labour, and educational 
reforms. Finally, he reminds the coming Duma that it 
must co-operate with the Government before the vast trans- 
formation which he foreshadows can be effected. M. Stolypin’s 
circular has the merit of recognising the importance of the 
Duma and its right of initiative in legislation. So far it is 
satisfactory; but it is a pity that, while the Premier has such 
excellent views on the freedom of elections, he should be unable 
to restrain his subordinates from many acts of captious inter- 
ference, such as the disfranchisement of M. Miliukoff. 


The Times of Wednesday published a striking appeal to 
England from M. Nicola Shishkoff, a distinguished and 
highly respected member of the Zemstvo Relief Association 
and ex-member of the Council of Empire, for funds to 
relieve the famine in the province of Samara, in South- 
East Russia, a district of some sixty thousand square 
miles with a population of nearly three millions. M. 
Shishkoff gives a terrible picture of the distress of the 
inhabitants, and the inadequacy of the relief funds available 
from public and private sources. Sixteen years ago, as the 
result of a famine far less widespread and intense, sixty 
thousand people perished of starvation, scurvy, and typhus in 
the same province, though seventeen millions of roubles were 
contributed by private charity, and the resources of the State 
were then not crippled by a disastrous war. “ What,” he asks, 
“are we to expect now, when the harvest is twice as bad, 
when the crops have failed for two consecutive years, and up 
to the time private benevolence has given barely two million 
roubles?” M. Shishkoff, who bas been for four months in the 
famine-stricken districts, and is now undertaking a mission to 
Great Britain and the United States, will, we trust, not appeal 





in vain to the generosity of the two richest countries in the 
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world. The nature of his demand, as well as his detachment 
from party politics, are a guarantee that aid can be offered 
without giving rise to any diplomatic difficulties. 


The French Bishops, as the regult of their Conference, have 
made a proposal of the greatest importance, which may be 
the foundation of a settlement of the whole difficulty. 
Beginning by asserting their complete agreement with and 
loyaity to the Vatican, they declare that they will consent ta 
try an organisation of public worship under certain conditions. 
They have sketched a draft contract between the parish 
priests on the one hand, and the local municipal authority on 
the other, and subject to the ratification of the Bishop, which 
provides for the full legal use of a church for eighteen years, 
and the devolution of such right to successive incumbents. 
The Mayor undertakes to refrain from any interference 
with the actions of the incumbent, unless the preservation of 
public order demands it. The Bishops add that the contract 
must be made universal through France, in order that the 
organisation of the Church may not be dependent upon the 
arbitrary will of Magistrates. Unless accepted everywhere, 
they will accept it nowhere. This latter demand, as we have 
argued, may cause difficulties, but the proposal is a noteworthy 
one, and contains the hope, at any rate, of a settlement. 


The Times correspondent at Constantinople sends to the 
Wednesday issue of his paper an extraordinary story of a 
conflict which has arisen between the German Embassy and 
Fehim Pasha, the chief of the secret police. The latter is an 
aide-de-camp of the Sultan, in high favour at the Palace, and 
has long been notorious for the blackmail he has levied from 
local merchants. Recently he seized a cargo of wood bought 
by a German firm for consignment to Hamburg, and when 
the German Ambassador sent a dragoman to take delivery, 
he used force to hinder him. Baron Marschall von Bieberstein 
is not a man to take insults lightly, and he has accordingly 
sent a Note to the Porte describing Fehim as a “ brigand” 
and a “notorious criminal who dishonours the personal 
prestige of the Sultan,” and demanding the punishment 
specified for the offence in the criminal code. Such punish- 
ment is loss of rank and either perpetual banishment or penal 
servitude for life, and there is likely to be a fierce contest 
before the German Ambassador carries his point. The German 
Embassy has the gratitude of all the other foreign missions in 
its manful crusade against this intolerable blackmailing. 


A telegram from Washington dated January 29th announced 
that Sir A. Swettenham had withdrawn the letter addressed 
to Rear-Admiral Davis on the 18th ult., which induced 
the latter to leave Kingston with his squadron, and had 
expressed his regrets. This action on the Governor's part, it 
is noted, is regarded as finally closing the international phase 
of the incident. It is only right to add that the only excuse 
for the Governor's letter—that the American Admiral bad 
violated international etiquette by landing Marines without 
the Governor’s consent—has fallen to the ground. Rear- 
Admiral Davis reported to his Government that the Marines 
were landed at tire express request of the Colonial Secretary 
and police inspector, who spoke for the Governor, and this 
statement has not been denied, though it appears that 
the Governor was not aware of the request made by 
his subordinates. The readiness which the American 
Government have shown in accepting Sir Alexander Swetten- 
ham’s expression of regret is of a piece with their action 
throughout. The news from Kingston indicates that the 
shocks have not yet ceased, and a despatch from the Governor 
states, on the authority of the harbourmaster, that Mouton 
Point has sunk and the soundings in the neighbourhood are 
uncertain. The Archbishop, who has taken an active part in 
the relief work, strongly urges the claim of the Colony to an 
Imperial grant as well as an Imperial loan. Such an appeal, 
we feel sure, will receive sympathetic consideration. But it 
is clear that no money can be allocated to purposes of re- 
building—the first need of the community—without enforcing 
stringent conditions as to structure and sanitation. 


On Friday week Mr. Bryce, replying to a deputation of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church, made known the decision of the 
Government in regard to the University question. Personally, 
he would have preferred an enlarged Trinity College, Dublin, 
so as to bring all Ireland together in one College and 
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University ; but as that was impossible, the Government had 
to choose between a new College in the Royal University and 
a new College in an enlarged University of Dublin, This 
solution, which was that of the majority of the Commissioners 
they had now resolved te carry out. The Royal University 
would be dissolved, and its funds applied for the PUrpose 
of a new College in the University of Dublin, which, while 
entirely free from any kind of theological test to be imposed 
either on Governors, teachers, or students, would be mainly 
Roman Catholic, though it would give no more to Roman 
Catholics than Protestants already had in Trinity College, 
The Governors of the new College would be, in the first 
instance, appointed by the Crown, and thereafter partly by the 
Crown and partly elected by the teaching staff and the 
graduates belonging or attached to the new College. The 
Government proposed to start the new College with a grant 
sufficient for buildings and with an annual sum adequate to 
modern educational requirements. Under the new scheme the 
University of Dublin would be enlarged to become a national 
University for Ireland, including as constituent Colleges 
(1) Trinity College, (2) the new College in Dublin, (3) the 
Queen's Colleges in Cork and Belfast. The governing body 
or Senate of the University would, however, have the power to 
affiliate other institutions—Mr. Bryce mentioned the Arts 
Faculty at Maynooth, Magee College at Derry, and possibly 
Queen’s College, Galway—with a share in degrees and academic 
privileges, but without representation on the Senate. 








The Senate of the enlarged University would be partly 
nominated by the Crown, and partly elected by University 
teachers and by the whole body of graduates, and there would 
be no tests for Governors, Fellows, teachers, students, or 
examiners. The University governing body would control 
and direct examinations and appoint University Professors, 
subject to the approval of the Crown. The University would 
provide teaching in advanced subjects of a non-controversial 
nature—e.g., mathematics, philology, physics, and modern 
languages—while the new College provided teaching in less 
advanced subjects and in all subjects into which theological 
controversy did not enter. As regards theological teaching, 
any Church desirous of establishing a Faculty in the new 
University would be allowed to do so on satisfying the 
governing body of the competence of the Professors, but 
no payment out of public funds would be made for theo- 
logical teaching. The University would continue to give 
theological degrees, but these degrees would be put on an 
equal footing for all bodies of Christians, and alternative 
graduation courses would be provided in all controversial 
subjects. Thus professorships in such subjects would be 
established in each College which would be sure to teach 
views calcula‘ed to give no offence to those who studied in 
that College. In conclusion, Mr. Bryce stated that while the 
new College would doubtless be largely used by Roman 
Catholics, it would be open to everybody, as in Oxford and 
Cambridge under the Act of 1871, and expressed the hope 
that Trinity College would give a fair consideration to the 
Government proposals. 


We have no desire to minimise the difficulties of the 
Government, but we cannot resist the conclusion that, in their 
desire at once to reassure their Nonconformist supporters 
and to conciliate the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, they bave 
resorted to a compromise which will please neither party and 
lead to continual friction. It is true that the Irish Roman 
Catholic Bishops have assented to the proposals; but 
acquiescence is a very different thing from satisfaction, and 
in spite of Mr. Bryce’s strong, and, we believe, perfectly 
sincere, professions of goodwill towards Trinity College, it is 
already clear that the new scheme is viewed there with grave 
misgivings. We deal with the whole subject in another 
column, but may note here that it is evident both from Mr. 
Bryce’s speech, and the very brief interval between the issue 
of the Commission’s Report and his announcement, that the 
Government scheme had been framed long in advance, and 
can in no way be regarded as based on a careful study of that 
Report, still less on the evidence accompanying it. 


In an excellent speech delivered to the Walsall Chamber of 
Commerce on Monday Mr. Lloyd-George announced that he 
intended to introduce a Bill compelling foreigners to work 
their patents on British soil and for the benefit of British 
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is decision, which involves the abandonment of 
amore compromise of the Patent Act of 1902, has 
been bailed in some quarters as indicating a tendency on the 
rt of the President of the Board of Trade to break loose 
Cobdenism, and admit the need of reciprocity, if not 
Protection ; but the argument seems to us farfetched. No such 
nestion of principle, however, is involved in the important 
and satisfactory announcements made by Mr. Lloyd-George 


in regard to the measures about to be taken in order to render | 


the Intelligence Department of the Board of Trade more 
effective, to enhance the practical utility of Consular Reports, 
and in general to strengthen the Consular Service. Here we 
find ourselves entirely in accord with the comments of the 
Times. All these improvements will be of little avail if the 
general conditions of the Consular Service fail to attract or 
retain men of the right stamp. A contrary method is adopted 
in Germany and other countries, where promotion to some of 


the higher and more responsible diplomatic appointments is | 
open to Consular officials. With us the tendency of recent | 


ears has been “to make the barrier between the two services 
more insurmountable than ever.” In these circumstances, as 


the Times puts it, “ it is all the more important that the whole | 
conditions of the Consular Service, as to emoluments, leave, and | 


general status, should be put on a more satisfactory footing.” 


The Archbishop of Canterbury made an interesting speech 
on the education question at the annual meeting of the 
Canterbury Diocesan Education Society on Monday. He 
repudiated the charge that the Church claimed one-sided 
treatment. They only asked that two principles should be 
safeguarded first, that if the Voluntary schools were to be 
still used they should have, whatever their denomination, 
precisely the same treatment; second, that there should be 
no repudiation of the conditions on which the Voluntary 
schools were built in days gone by. The State had invited 
them to build and carry on the schools now known as non- 
Provided schools; pledges had been given by Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Forster, Lord Ripon, and others; and while admitting 
that the nation must retain the right of reconsidering the 
bargain, he contended that no attempt had been made to 
justify a wholesale change by showing that those to whom 
the responsibilities had been entrusted had failed to discharge 
them. Subject to the maintenance of those broad principles, 
he admitted that the Voluntary schools could not go on for 
the future exactly as they were to-day, und that definite 
changes must take place on the lines of accepting popular 
control and the freedom of teachers from denominational 
testa. Though recent efforts at a settlement had failed, he 
did not despair of success if the Government approached the 
whole question afresh with a less complicated scheme and 
took counsel with moderate, reasonable, thoughtful men on 
both sides of the controversy. There was, he added, a big body 
of central opinion in England which did want this question 
settled, a desire which he himself shared. The Archbishop's 
speech was moderate and conciliatory, but he laid himself 
open to the reply of Lord Crewe on the following day that 
it was useless to reopen communications with a view to 
compromise except on the lines discussed and rediscussed 
before the House of Lords. 


Lord Tennyson presided on Monday night at a banquet 
held to commemorate the first settlement in Australia on 
January 26th, 1788,—the first banquet, it may be added, which 
the united representatives of Commonwealth and States had 
ever given together. Speaking, “not as a party man, but as 
an Imperialist to Imperialists,’’ Lord Tennyson expressed four 
hopes with regard to the Colonia! Conference. First, he hoped 
that a co-operative system of local defence throughout the 
Empire would be constructed by the Conference. Personally, 
he approved of the scheme of an Australian torpedo-flotilla, 
manned and run by Australians, and he was glad to find that 
Lord Brassey not only supported this scheme, but regarded 
the Australian annual contribution of £200,000 to our Navy 
asa mistake. Secondly, he hoped that an Imperial Intelligence 
Committee would be organised and established in collabora- 
tion with the various Governors and Premiers, and with 


consultative powers in regard to the external relations of the | 
He preferred this to an Imperial Advisory 


Colonies. 
Committee in London, as that might be apt to create friction 
and distrust among our autonomous communities. Thirdly, 


Lord Tennyson hoped that the Australian delegates would lay 
before the Conference a well-considered scheme of preferential 
tariffs in favour of British commodities without any attempt 
to strike a bargain; and his fourth hope, which he believed 
would be realised, was that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
as Prime Minister would open the Conference, since it was not 
only Colonial but Imperial, and such an act would gratify the 
Empire and would demonstrate to foreign nations the essential 
oneness of the Mother-country with our oversea dominions. 
Lord Elgin, who also spoke, said that he would cordially 
welcome Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman in this capacity. We 
need hardly say that, apart from his fiscal aspirations, we 
cordially share Lord Tennyson's hopes, and are glad to find 
him supporting the creation of an Australian Navy. 








The newly instituted China Society, a body formed on the 
analogy of the Japan Society to study China's develop- 
| ment and extend the knowledge of her ancient civilisation, 
held its inaugural meeting on Monday night, when a paper 
by the Chinese Minister in London was read, tracing the 
germs of constitutionalism which have existed for three 
| thousand years in Chinese institutions. In 1105 B.C. we 
find a highly organised and well-balanced Government, with 
King, Lords, and Commons complete, which might stand 
comparison with most modern Constitutions. China has 





fallen long since from this high estate, but it must give 
satisfaction to her reformers to think that their efforts are 
directed, not to creating something new, but to reviving what 
has been lost. We wish the new Society all prosperity in its 
labours, for China seems to us destined to play one of the 
great parts in the world-politics of the future, and, in any 
| case, the study of so old and so intricate a civilisation cannot 
| fail to awaken the interest and the respect of the West. 

| ————— 

| The week has been memorable for two applications to 
|attach eminent politicians. Last Saturday Sir Edward 
Carson, on behalf of the Standard, applied for an order nisi 
calling upon Mr. John Burns to show cause why he should 
not be committed for contempt of Court in consequence 
| of statements made at a meeting in the Queen's Hall on 
Thursday week. Mr. Burns, it was argued, had commented 
on the forthcoming action of the Progressive members 
| against the Standard in a way calculated to prejudice the 
administration of justice. The order was refused by Mr. 
Justice Darling and Mr. Justice Phillimore, though the 
former Judge animadverted strongly upon the impropriety of 
Mr. Burns’s speech. On Wednesday the King’s Bench 
Division in Ireland gave judgment on a similar application 
against Mr. Walter Long for his speech at the Unionist 
demonstration in Dublin last December, in which he com- 
mented on the Leitrim case. The Lord Chief Justice, Mr. 
Justice Madden, and Mr. Justice Kenny refused the order, 
the Lord Chief Baron dissenting. The whole doctrine of 
contempt of Court seems to us one that wants strict limita- 
tion, and we cordially agree with Mr. Justice Phillimore’s 
remarks. It should remain a weapon to use in case of need, 
but only in very genuine need. 


he vacancies created by the promotion of Mr. McKenna 
| and the retirement of Mr. Ellis have now been filled up by the 
appointment of Mr. Walter Runciman to be Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury and of Mr. Charles Hobbouse to be Under- 
Secretary of State for India. Mr. Runciman, who entered 
Parliament in 1899, has sat for Dewsbury since 1902, and was 
appointed Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government 
Board on the accession of the Liberals to office. His ability 
and tact have been further recognised by the arrangement 
that he should answer questions put to the Foreign Secretary 
| on those days when Sir Edward Grey was occupied at the 
| Foreign Office. Mr. Hobhouse, who entered Parliament in 
1892, and in 1900 and 1906 was returned for East Bristol, 
acted as private secretary to Mr. Sydney Buxton at the 
Colonial Office in the Liberal Government of 1892-1895. The 
Parliamentary Secretaryship to the Local Government Board 
has been assigned to Dr. Macnamara, M.P. for Camberwell 
since 1900, who both as speaker and writer has made his mark 
as an educational expert. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Jan. 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 87—on Friday week 87, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_———— 


THE ELECTIONS IN GERMANY. 


HE result of the first ballot in the German elections 
is a partial triumph for the Emperor. The 
impassioned appeals of Prince Biilow and Herr Dernburg 
have succeeded in calling out a mass of voters who had 
previously avoided going to the poll. Moreover, the many 
thousands of Radicals who have up till now called themselves 
Socialists as the best way of protesting against absolutism 
have been disappointed with the results hitherto attained 
by the party, and have either abstained from voting or 
have voted for different factions of the political Liberals. 
The total result is that the Socialists, whom the Emperor 
hates, and has frequently denounced as enemies of the 
State, instead of sweeping the constituencies, as they more 
than half hoped, have lost a fifth of their strength in the 
Reichstag and their amazing position in Saxony,—the 
only one of the federated kingdoms in which they were 
supreme. This is a heavy blow to the party, for it not 
only diminishes their weight in the Reichstag, but deprives 
them of the charm with their constituencies which they 
derived from the popular expectancy of their increasing 
ower. The Emperor is therefore content, and even 
joyous, and has consented to a decree removing the worst 
features of the law of lése-majest?. In future no prosecu- 
tions will take place under that law unless for gross and 
deliberate offences. 

The Emperor's pleasure is natural, for after all his 
is a military Monarchy, and it was his position as “ War 
Lord” which was threatened by the vote of the recent 
Parliament. But we are not sure that his Majesty’s 
appreciation of the elections is not a little short-sighted. 
William II. is fighting not only for his colonial policy, but 
for his ultimate right to control the State without interfer- 
ence from Parliament, and that right has grown weaker 
rather than stronger during the struggle. The electors 
have no doubt agreed to give him the money he wants for 
South Africa; but in so agreeing they have established 
past all question their own legal right to the ultimate 
control of the finances. They might have refused. The 
very appeal for their vote proves that this is admitted 
by the Government itself; and in the admission their 
right to interfere with the Executive is, so to speak, conse- 
crated and established. They may not be able constitu- 
tionally to dismiss a Minister, but they are able to modify 
or to reject a policy,—for no policy of any importance can 
be carried out without expenditure, and the expenditure 
js in their hands. If a Minister asks them for funds and 
they refuse them, he is clearly a Minister paralysed ; and, 
however much a favourite at Court, he can retain power 
only on condition of not pressing the demand to which 
the people object. The Emperor can only order a Dissolu- 
tion when he hopes for a verdict in his favour, and his 
agents must therefore conciliate the electors, which means 
substantially that they must advise policies of which the 
electors approve. That is Constitutional government, not 
absolutism, and Constitutional government which lacks 
only time to become systematised, and, so to speak, 
irresistible by any individual, however highly placed. 
The British Constitution was made that way,—at this 
moment the King can in theory dismiss any person in 
his service except the Judges, and so bring the whole 
machinery of the State to a standstill until his policy is 
accepted. No one can say how far or on what occasions 
the Emperor’s wish will carry a majority of his people; 
but it is clear that while the existing Constitution lasts 
that majority can refuse to permit the expression of his 
will in overt act. They can, for example, refuse to 
continue the hunt for colonies, as pledging the 
national fortune too deeply without any adequate return. 
They will not, it would appear, do that particular thing, 
for they are a proud people, and they desire expansion if 
it can be obtained without too much sacrifice; but they 
are able to do it if they please, which is the essence of 
Constitutional government as opposed to autocracy. 

It must not be forgotten, moreover, that the Emperor has 
entirely failed to break up the second line of the opposing 
forces. The Centre returns to the Reichstag a little stronger 
than before. This is interpreted in this country to mean 
that this party is entirely governed by religious influences, 








and holds together for ends with which political objects 
have only an indirect connexion. We are inclined fo 
doubt the accuracy of this view. If the Government 
were attacking Roman Catholicism, the Centre woulg 
subordinate everything to what the party would consider 
the cause of religious liberty ; but in any other contingency 
the Roman Catholics are Germans, as the Protestants 
are. They do not want to be overtaxed because their 
Church looks to Rome for orders, nor because they 
believe in the Mass do they feel inclined to submit to auto. 
cratic government in civil affairs. ‘They are, in fact, for 
the most part South Germans, and over South Germans 
the Weltpolitik exercises very little attraction. They think 
the profit of colonial markets, whenever profit is secured, 
will go to the active manufacturers of the North, and only 
value transmarine prestige as increasing slightly their pride 
in their race and flag. Their electors hope more from the 
common Parliament than from the common Emperor, and 
have, in fact, approved the action of their representatives 
in refusing money demanded as necessary to the defence of 
the colonies in South-West Africa. They may, of course, 
have been more influenced than Protestants by the recent 
stories of cruelties, because those stories are guaranteed 
by Roman Catholic missionaries; but still, if they had 
wished strongly for colonies, they would have accepted 
the persuasions of the Colonial Minister, Herr Dernburg, 
who is an optimistic person, and declares that the 
existing colonies may yet be rendered very profitable. The 
Emperor, it is obvious from the recent distribution of 
honours, thinks these speeches highly effective, but in the 
Roman Catholic districts of the Empire they must, to judge 
by the returns, have fallen very flat. Although, therefore, 
his Majesty may feel that his active policy has on the 
whole been approved, he will be apt to pursue it with more 
caution, and perhaps in different directions,—an alteration 
in his course which will be facilitated by the fact that he is 
no longer stirred to act violently by a contention with his 
people. He and they are in agreement, more or less, and he 
can therefore act from calculation, and not from that fierce 
impulse to do striking things which has so often carried 
him astray. This is reassuring for Europe, which does 
not fear the large and well-considered designs of the 
German Emperor, but only those movements of which, 
like the telegram to Mr. Kruger, he has not sufficiently 
weighed either the motives or the consequences. The 
Emperor is a man of great intellectual strength, somewhat 
impaired by the conviction that a Monarch, to be strong 
under the existing conditions of European feeling, must 
not only seek the interest of his people, but must excite 
their admiration by visible and striking poses. Something 
of the scene-painter, thinks William IL., is now necessary 
to the political artist,—a dangerous impression, which the 
result of this Election may remove, or at least diminish. 





MR. BRYCE’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HE disclosure of the Government plan for satisfying 
the demands of the Roman Catholics of Ireland in 

the matter of University education has followed close upon 
the publication of the Report of the Royal Commission. We 
are inclined to think that, having waited for it so long, we 
might well have been left to wait a little longer. The 
introduction of a Bill is the natural time for describing 
its contents. When they are announced beforehand they 
naturally become the subject of a desultory discussion 
which does not always help either to recommend or to 
improve them. And although Mr. Birrell has, of course, 
borne his part in whatever consideration the Cabinet have 
given the scheme, he might have gained some additional 
insight into Irish opinion during the intervals which the 
necessities of the Session will allow him to spend in the 
country. The preparation of the Bill has been in progress 
while the Royal Commissioners were considering their 
Report, and the Government evidently hoped that their 
conclusions would be reinforced by a majority of the 
Commissioners. Mr. Bryce claims that Ministers are now 
in possession of this advantage, and no doubt five out of 
nine does constitute a majority. As between the two plans 
which were really before the Commission, we are ready 
to admit that this small preponderance of opinion may 
appear to justify the decision of the Government. We 
regret, however, that the Commissioners do not seem to 
have regarded the creation of a Roman Catholic University 
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jn Dublin as coming within the scope of their inquiry. 
At least, if they did so regard it, we are unable to 
account for its dismissal with the single remark that 
they “have the greatest doubts whether the creation of 
such a University would at present be feasible.” But 
these are exactly the circumstances in which such a 
consideration of the arguments on both sides as the 
Roval Commission was 80 well qualified to enter on would 
have been most useful. It cannot be contended that the 
question has been put aside by the general consent of 
Irishmen, for no longer ago than last July the Standing 
Committee of the Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops 
expressed “ the conviction that the Catholics of lreland, who 
are 74 per cent. of the whole population, and have shown 
in the Royal University, not only by the number, but by 
the ability and attainments, of their students their capacity 
for higher education, have a right to a University in 
harmony with their principles in which the best minds of 
the great mass of the nation might expand naturally in 
accordance with its own traditions.” They go on, it is 
true, to say expressly that they are prepared to accept the 
solution which the Government now offer them, but they 
repeat that it “falls far short of what the Catholics of 
Ireland have a right to claim.” No doubt, in dealing with 
a long-standing grievance like this half-measures are some- 
times the best that lie within reach. Buta conclusion so 
unsatisfactory in itself, and so likely to perpetuate the 
grievance instead of removing it, ought not to be accepted 
without the fullest examination. Parliament is about to 
spend a good deal of time and to vote a good deal of 
money in satisfying Roman Catholic Ireland. History 
and policy combine to prove the justice and wisdom of 
doing this. But to spend the time and vote the money 
without satisfying Roman Catholic Ireland is a process 
with which we are too familiar to care to see it repeated. 

As we have already implied, the difference between the 
Government plan and the plan which we thought prefer- 
able is not great enough to be worth discussion. If a 
Roman Catholic University is impossible, let us have a 
Roman Catholic College in the University of Dublin, if 
the opposition already arising in ‘Trinity College can 
be either conciliated or proved groundless. But why 
make this part of a scheme of atliliation which is to 
include the ueen’s Colleges in Cork and Belfast, though 
not in Galway? ‘The essence of a teaching as opposed to 
an examining University is residence. We agree with 
Mr. Bryce that one object of University education, 
especially in a country like Ireland, should be the 
“mingling of students in hours of play and in study in 
the same classrooms,” and the provision of “ opportunities 
for forming those friendships which are so valuable an 
asset of University life.” But in the case of students 
living one in Dublin, another in Belfast, and a third in 
Cork, the only place m which such opportunities can be 
enjoyed will be the waiting-room of a Dublin railway 
station on the evening before a University examination. 
We can but hope that it will at least be made a condition 
of affiliation that the last year of the University course 
shall be spent in Dublin, otherwise we do not see how the 
Government scheme will remove the students at Belfast 
and Cork from what Mr. Bryce himself describes as “ the 
chilling, depressing atmosphere of the examining board 
which we call the Royal University.” Why should the 
atmosphere of the University of Dublin be less chilling 
and depressing than that of the Royal University to those 
students to whom it will equally be an examining board 
and nothing else ? 

The new proposals are in one respect considerably in 
advance of those contained in Mr. Gladstone’s abortive 
Dill of 1873. They do not exclude from the University 
course the study of theology, philosophy, or modern 
history. But the methods by which they are included 
seem likely to lead to a good dea! of dissatisfaction. Any 
Church desiring to establish a Theological Faculty is to be 
allowed to do so, provided that “no payment out of public 
funds shall be made for theological teaching.” But 
this arrangement at once creates an inequality between 
the different Theological Faculties. The Roman Catholic 
Church will no doubt avail itself of this permission as soon 
as it can command the necessary money. But the existing 
Theological Faculty will bea Faculty of the University, not 
of a particular Church, and it will be paid out of funds 
which, whatever their rcal character may be, are certainly 
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not private in the sense in which professorships endowed 
by voluntary subscriptions are private. As regards 
philosophy and modern history the scheme is less open 
to criticism, for Mr. Bryce admits that alternative gradua- 
tion courses ought to be provided—we assume out of 
public funds—in all controversial subjects other than 
theology. It is not quite clear whether these alterna- 
tive courses will be given by University Professors or by 
College Lecturers, but the principle of equality between 
the students attending them certainly seems to require 
that both of them should possess the same University 
character. 

The conclusion of Mr. Bryce’s speech leaves the date of 
the introduction of the Bill uncertain. It “ must depend 
upon considerations of Parliamentary time, and upon what 
other measures may be pressing.” The realisation of a 
prospect depending on these conditions may be hindered, 
not only by direct opposition, but by demands for pre- 
cedence for other Bills put forward not so much for their 
own sake as for the purpose of filling up all the time 
available for legislation. We are afraid that when Mr. 
Bryce claims that the new policy conforms to the Liberal 
principle that education must be free from sectarianism, 
and to the Liberal desire to meet the wishes of the Irish 
people, he underrates the difficulties that lie in the path. 
He does his best, indeed, to represent it as the inevitable 
solution of the difficulty. It is the only scheme politically 
possible; it is the only scheme that can be proposed by 
the present Government; it represents their convictions ; 
it is in itself a safe and good solution. It may have all 
these merits—or all except the last—and yet if it leaves 
Roman Catholic Ireland dissatisfied its results may after 
all be disappointing. It may be quite necessary in the 
present condition of Liberal opinion to keep clear of 
anything like concurrent endowment,—meaning by that 
anything involving annual payments for specific religious 
uses. But if we are to make amends for the errors of our 
educational policy in the past, and to place the various 
religions on a footing of equality in the reconstituted 
University, we do not see how we are to avoid the 
gift of a sum large enough to put the new Roman 
Catholic College in something like the financial position 
which the great Protestant College already holds. We 
would not take a penny from Trinity, but we would not 
leave the poverty of the New College the feature that first 
attracts attention in any comparison between the two 
institutions. We would have the Government and the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom not only do justice to 
Ireland in this matter, but do it generously; and we are 
not at all sure that a measure of this character would not 
in the end be easier to pass than one which may only add 
another, though we freely own a better, compromise to a 
list which is already sufficiently long. 





THE FRENCH BISHOPS AND THE REPUBLIC. 
T¥VWO articles by Mr. Wilfrid Ward in the Times last 
week, and many contributions by others to the Press, 
have attempted to emphasise for English readers what the 
writers regard as a neglected aspect of the present con- 
troversy in France. They ask us to look away from the 
details which are at issue to the background, where the true 
opposition may be discerned. Mr. Ward, a distinguished 
Roman Catholic layman with a wide knowledge of France, 
sees in the strife, not the conflict between a foreign Pope 
and a national spirit, but between Christ and Antichrist. 
The real question, it is argued, is not whether this or that 
form of religious organisation should be adopted, but 
whether the Church should place herself at the mercy 
of the State, whose one desire is to destroy her. ‘The 
treatment of the religious Orders by M. Combes and 
M. Pelletan, persecutions and boycotts in the provinces by 
minor officials, wild speeches made by M. Viviani and 
others of the Extreme Left—the “libres penseurs qui ne 
sont pas des penseurs libres ’—are adduced as evidence of 
the sinister intentions of the State. The Church, it is 
said, has no objection to disestablishment, provided she is 
ullowed to keep her own and to conduct worship as before. 
Complete freedom from the State connexion would mean 
for her increased security and greater liberty. What 
she fears is that the State will renounce its former 
duties towards her, but maintain its control; and State 
control, as the Government of France now stands, means 
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persecution. The fires of reaction against Christianity are 
smouldering throughout Europe, and are beginning to 
burn fiercely in France. There is no reason why the 
Church should cast her dearest possessions into the 
flames. A few Churchmen here and there may see in the 
fires only a purifying and beneficent force, but the Pope, 
taking, in Mr. Ward's words, a “‘ wider view,” realises that 
they are not cleansing but destroying. The conflagration 
must be fought, not welcomed. 

We do not deny that the Church in France has suffered 
in late years some hard, and a few unjustifiable, things at 
the hands of the State. Nor do we deny that there is in 
France to-day a very widely spread prejudice against the 
Christian religion. But a careful diagnosis of the causes 
of this phenomenon does not help the Church’s argument. 
No ecclesiastical body had ever a fairer field than the 
Church in France. Her supremacy has been unchallenged 
by rivals, and she has always been in close alliance with 
the civil powers. What account has she to render of her 
stewardship ? For a hundred years she has been out of 
tune with what was best in French secular life. She 
has been on the side of every form of reaction and 
obscurantism, and since the formation of the Third 
Republic she has consistently lent her influence to the 
side of the Republic’s foes. Are we to wonder that 
honest Republicans are a little shy of her patriotic pro- 
fessions? In the Dreyfus affair her powers were not 
used on the side of truth and righteousness. The result 
has been that in the eyes of most thinking Frenchmen 
ecclesiasticism has been discredited, and unfortunately 
Christianity has shared in the same disfavour. The 
ordinary man is only too apt to pass from the condemna- 
tion of a form to that of the thing of which it is 
representative. In Canon Henson’s words, the Church 
“has so far failed in fulfilling the grand object for which 
the Christian society exists that the majority of French- 
men have ceased to desire Christianity as the basis of the 
national morality.” ‘The revolt is not against Christianity 
in the first instance, but against ecclesiasticism, and the 
opposition is symbolised for the ordinary man by the Pope 
on the one hand, and the French Government on the 
other. 

As we have often argued in these columns, we do not 
think that the majority of the French people are irreligious, 
or likely to become so. But we believe that but few 
are Ultramontane, and that if the claims of the Church 
and the claims of the State are forced to a conflict, the 
decision will be for the latter. Irreligion can only come 
through the visible exponents of Christianity identifying 
themselves with the opposition to what the average 
Frenchman holds dearest,—his national interests. If this 
is so, the cause of Christianity as against atheism will not 
be served by intransigence on the part of the Bishops 
under the direction of the Vatican. The truest service 
that could be done to the Church would be to show that 
she is not opposed to those secular ambitions and those 
secular reforms with which the Republic is identified. The 
tendency of the modern world is towards national rather 
than international organisms, and we believe that the 
Churches which will flourish in the future and maintain 
a real hold over national life will be those which 
are least subject to the dictation of a foreign head. 
Happily, it looks as if this nationalism were to be forced 
on the French Church whether the Bishops will it or not. 
The clergy must live, and Peter’s Pence or Vatican con- 
tributions will not meet an annual loss of £1,600,000. 
The Vatican, indeed, has thought it necessary to deny the 
rumours of its wealth which have been circulated of late, 
and has announced that the ordinary revenues of the Holy 
See are scarcely sufficient for eight months in the year. 
Such an announcement at such a time cannot be without 
significance. If public worship is to be maintained in 
France, there must be a compromise. In a word, the 
French Church must make up her mind to trust the good 
intentions of the Government and the good feeling of the 
nation, which will keep any succeeding Government 
faithful to the same policy. 

The scheme for associations cultuelles in the Separation 
Law shipwrecked on Clause VIII., because that clause 
ostulated a confidence in the Government for which the 
Tatican saw no justification. But unless the Church is to 
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may not, this confidence must be given. The temper of 
M. Briand’s speeches has been admirable, and the Cabinet, 
by introducing a Bill to legalise the position of priests who 
have not given the formal notice required by the law of 188] 
and by their treatment of the diocesan funds, have shown 
that they have no illwill to the Roman Catholic religion 
Even pronounced anti-Catholics like M, Clemenceau ang 
M. Jaurts have made it clear that they wish liberty of 
worship for Roman Catholics, and that this liberty must 
not be narrowly interpreted. The announcement of the 
result of the Bishops’ Conference increases our hopes of a 
settlement. It is true that the Bishops begin by repeating the 
demands of the Vatican in their extreme form, but this ig g 
mannerism not unknown in disputants who are about to 





make a concession. They go on to propose a form of public 
worship organisation, and have drafted the details of a con. 
tract. Such a contract should provide for the use of a 
church for eighteen years, and for the passing of rights 
from one incumbent to another, and should recognise the 
authority of the Bishop over each incumbent, and exclude 
interference by the municipal authorities, save as regards 
the preservation of publicorder. We speak with hesitation, 
but we do not imagine that M. Briand will be averse to 
such a contract, which guarantees to the Church self. 
government under the aegis of the State. A more difficult 
question is whether the State will be able to guarantee the 
universality of the form of contract, which the Bishops 
also demand. We understand their motive, for they wish 
to safeguard the position of the Church in the case of those 
municipalities which are definitely anti-Roman Catholic. 
But there is always trouble in France, in spite of her high 
centralisation, in securing local uniformity, and this demand 
may lead to a determined fight between M. Briand and the 
provinces. In spite of these difficulties, however, the pro- 
posal of the Bishops alters the situation greatly for the 
better, and we are in hopes that before long the desired 
compromise may be reached. 





THE POLICY OF THE LABOUR PARTY. 


WHE intelligent stranger—from New Zealand or else- 

where—who visits these shores in the hope of 
mastering the intricacies of our political life would find 
some dilliculty in extracting much guidance from the 
reports of the proceedings of the Labour Party’s Confer- 
ence which met last week in Belfast. Those proceedings 
were full of interest, and in a sense of illumination, but 
rather with regard to the psychology than the policy of the 
party. The first impression is that it is wholly without a 
leader. Mr. Keir Hardie, who claims it as his child, has 
no authority to guide its counsels, and at the close he 
was reduced to protesting that if the party acted on one 
of its Conference resolutions, he would be compelled to 
leave it. We differ foto coelo from Mr, Keir Hardie 
on nearly every question, but we have always admired 
his single-hearted devotion to what he believes to 
be the truth. When a man has built up a party, 
he does not leave it on trivial grounds, and, more- 
over, a party does not differ from its founder unless 
there is a very real discontinuance of sympathy. Without 
a leader, without a policy, the Labour Party seems to us a 
fissiparous and incoherent body, a Cave of Adullam to 
which many diverse types of politician have resorted. 
This is the first and strongest impression left by the 
reading of their debates. Who and what are the Labour 
Party y Not Trade-Unionists; for, on the one hand, the 
Conference was not prepared to endorse the decision of the 
last Trade-Union Congress, which was definitely Socialist, 
while, on the other, we have the testimony of Mr. Clynes, 
M.P., that some Trade-Unionists are “the most stupid 
Tories.” Clearly the principle which holds together the 
Trade-Unions is not that of the Labour Party. Again, it 
has not the support of all individual Unions, for the 
Miners’ Federation is opposed to its Parliamentary 
organisation. It is not Socialist; for it rejected a 
resolution pledging it to Socialism by a large majority, 
but, on the other hand, it unanimously passed a 
resolution on the subject of unemployment of an extreme 
Socialistic type. ‘The truth seems to be that there is no 
corporate mind in the party, whose raison d'étre is that it 
represents a class rather than a policy. If this be so, the 
only salvation for it is a strong leader. But if it has 





starve and break up into a number of sporadic societies, 
which may come together again into a Gallican Church or 


neither leader nor creed, we do not see what part it is 
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eins to play in political life. No party based on class 
alone will ever endure. ‘Tom and Dick may find it piquant 
for the moment to be represented by Harry; but the 
piquancy will pass, and the reaction against Harry will 
soon begin. : 

Of one thing it is clear that the party is shy. It objects 
to committing itself to abstract dogmas, and this is so 
hopeful a sign that it is worth dwelling upon. An amend- 
ment to the constitution of the party was moved which 
declared that “its ultimate object shall be the obtaining 
for the workers the full results of their labour by 
the overthrow of the present competitive system of 
capitalism and the institution of a system of © public 
ownership and control of all the means of life. This 
amendment was opposed among others by Mr. Keir 
Hardie, who argued with great force that, if carried, it 
would limit membership of the party in the House of 
Commons to Socialists. But Socialism could not be forced 
upon an unprepared people, there were many excellent 
Labour Members who were not Socialists, and it would be 
a vast mistake to attempt to secure even a desirable unity 
by thinning the party ranks. These wise counsels pre- 
yailed, and on the vote the amendment was defeated by 
835,000 to 98,000. This vote does not mean that the 


party repudiates Socialism, but only its extreme statement | 


and the attempt to make it a test question. Few, if 
any, of the members of the Conference would be willing 
to admit the folly of the anti-capitalist parrot-cry, and 
the fallacy of the State ownership of the means of life. 
On a practical question they are as Socialist as even Mr. 
Quelch could desire. ‘There was no dissentient voice 
when that distinguished economist moved that unemploy- 
ment was due to the private ownership of land and capital, 
and that local authorities must acquire land, engage in 
trades, and make room for the unemployed by reducing 
the working hours of their employés to a maximum of 
forty-eight per week. Nor was there a word of protest 
when the same gentleman violently attacked Mr. John 
Burns as the “barshest man” who ever presided at 
the Local Government Board. Mr. Quelch’s economics 
apparently had the approval of the whole gathering. The 
party is shy of committing itself to a larger dogma partly 
for tactical reasons, partly because of the natural caution 
of Englishmen; but on a question of detail it is quite 
ready to embrace the dogma in all its crudeness. 

The same attitude appears on the question of female 
suffrage. A gentleman who described himself as a 
“Revolutionary Socialist” moved a resolution in favour 
of the immediate extension “ of the rights of suffrage and 
of election to women on the same conditions as to men.” 
Mr. Quelch and a lady delegate opposed the motion on 
the ground that any extension of the franchise on a property 
basis would be a retrograde step, and that to give votes to 
women under such conditions would only be to increase 
the power of the capitalists. Besides, as the lady delegate 
said, the whole agitation was deplorable, since it created 
sex-antagonism, which was contrary to the spirit of 
Socialism. Mr. Keir Hardie, arguing from the standpoint 
of abstract justice, maintained that the present system 
made women inferior to men, and asked that any qualifica- 
tion which men accepted should be extended to women, as 
the first step in reform. But the Conference would have 
none of abstract justice, and Mr. Quelch’s amendment 
was carried by 605,000 votes to 268,000. Whereupon 
Mr. Keir Hardie was moved to declare that if the party 
refused to remove the stigma now resting upon wives, 
mothers, and sisters, he and the party must separate. 

The Conference, indeed, seems to have been torn between 
rival dogmatisms. The party rejected the abstract dogmas 
of Socialism and sex-equality only to fall into another 
dogmatism on more practical issues, since in both cases all 
that they repudiated on the general question they admitted 
in the particular instance. It is a sign of disorganisation 
and incoherence, and of imperfect political education. But 
there were features also of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference which were more hopeful. We have no illwill to 
the Labour Party, and we would welcome its advance from 
its present organisation on the basis of class to an organisa- 
tion on the basis of sound principle. The first hopeful 
sign is that it is conscious of its failings. Three resolu- 
tions were moved demanding a party programme. No 
doubt such a programme, if formulated, would be crude 
enough» but the mere fact that one is desired marks an 
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advance. Another good sign is the shyness which we 
have noted in the face of abstract dogmas. There is a 
sound practical instinct behind this feeling, and though it 
is still attended with much confusion of thought, it may 
shake itself clear from its encumbrances. Lastly, in the 
attempt to make membership of the party depend upon 
bond-jide membership of a ‘T'rade-Union we see a desire 
that the movement should not be exploited for private or 
party ends. The resolution on this subject was defeated, 
as it deserved to be, for it was far too arbitrarily framed, 
but the fact that so many voted for it shows that there is 
a strong feeling against the Labour agitator who has no 
experience of what Labour means. If only those who 
have gone through the mill themselves carry authority in 
guiding the tactics of Labour, there is a better chance of 
the party attaining to political maturity, 





CABS AND TAXIMETERS. 

DEFINITE step forward in the regulation of the 
r cab industry and cabdriving in London has been 
by the Home Office. The London Gazette of 
January 22nd contains the draft of an Order proposed 
to be made by the Home Secretary under the Metro- 
politan Police Carriage Act of 1869, dealing with the 
licensing of cabdrivers, with regulations as to fares, and 
with the introduction of taximeters. The Order is pre- 
sumably the outcome of the Report issued by the Norman 
Committee on London Cabs and Omnibuses in August 
last, and, in contrast with the timid and dilatory methods 
which have hitherto been adopted in dealing with ques- 
tions affecting cabdrivers, Mr. Gladstone’s action is 
welcome, and will, we believe, have valuable results. It 
was without doubt time for action to be taken. Many of 
the questions referred to the Norman Committee had been 
referred to previous Committees, and though certain 
recommendations were made, they were not carried into 


| effect; generally the Home Office authorities were unable 





to make up their minds that a change was desirable. The 
arguments for change in the regulation of cabdriving in 
London have now, however, taken the practical and solid 
form of severe competition in rival methods of locomotion, 
and, as a consequence, cab proprietors and drivers have 
found their business suffer. If business is to be improved, 
it will not be improved by continuing on the old lines of 
resisting all change. An effort must be made by the 
cabmen to discover what are the requirements of the 
public rather than what are their own preferences; and 
if the cabmen make that effort, they have at least a very 
good chance of regaining the custom they have lost, 
though possibly regaining it through fresh channels. 
The main fact which the cab proprietors and drivers 
have to take into account is that a minimum fare of a 
shilling for a ride of any distance under two miles has 
come to be considered by the travelling public of London 
as too much. ‘That is an established fact which no 
amount of argument can alter; the cabmen may not 
think it too much, but the public does. A few years 
ago the only method of travelling fast across London 
was to take a hansom,—the gondola of London, as Lord 
Beaconsfield called it. To-day there are many other ways 
of travelling as quickly. Last year saw the general 
recognition of the motor-omnibus, which will probably in 
time chase the horse-omnibus off the streets altogether, 
except possibly where the route taken involves the ascent 
of long or steep hills. Next to the severe competition of 
the motor-omnibus has been added an ingenious system 
of underground tubular railways, by which it is becoming 
easier every day to get from any one main point of London 
to any other. Many thousands of passengers every week 
travel by motor-omnibus or by tube who a short time ago 
hired cabs, simply because they are just as fast and much 
cheaper, and as a consequence the hansoms and four- 
wheelers have remained idle on the ranks. Their owners 
also have remained idle elsewhere,—or, at least, if they 
have made any concerted effort to cope with the increasing 
competition round them, they havea been unfortunate in 
achieving their object only at so late an hour. Obviously, 
their best course from the beginning was to use every 
effort to get the cab tariff reduced as soon as it was seen, 
or could be guessed, that other and cheaper forms of 
locomotion would offer increasing attractions to the public. 
Instead, the cabmen have been allowed throughout to 
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stand ‘out against every proposed innovation or alteration, 
and this although the proprietors of cabs had at their 
command a vehicle which possessed a peculiar attraction 
denied to all other forms of travelling in London,—that 
is, of being absolutely at the disposal of the hirer, instead 
of including him among the general public. London 
hansoms and four-wheelers have not yet lost that attrac- 
tion, and it may be that the alterations set out in Mr. 
Gladstone’s new Order will be found to emphasise it, and 
80 to restore prosperity to a failing business. 

The Norman Committee, it may be remembered, recom- 
mended “ the legalisation of a tariff commencing with a 
sixpenny fare for a short distance, combined with the use 
of the taximeter working on the hour-mile system.” This 
is the system which has been established in Germany and 
in Paris, and consists, roughly speaking, of a method by 
which the fare is calculated automatically by time or 
distance, whichever first earns its pennyworth. The 
institution of taximeter cabs on this system has greatly 
increased cab-taking in Berlin, Hamburg, and Paris; we 
read, for instance, in the Committee’s Report that “ quite 
a‘new life” has been thrown into the use of cabs in Ham- 
burg, that “the public are delighted,” and so on. A 
similar system is now to be established in London, though, 
apparently, in deference to the persistent objection of cab- 
drivers, it is only to be made compulsory in the case of 
motor-cabs and remains optional for horse-cabs. To come 
to details, the main regulations of Mr. Gladstone’s new 
Order are as follow :—First, the sixpenny fare is legalised. 
It will be possible to hire an ordinary cab, and also a cab 
fitted with a taximeter, for a minimum fare of sixpence. 
The cab which is fitted with a taximeter must take a fare 
at the rate of sixpence for the first mile and threepence for 
every succeeding half-mile, or every succeeding period on 
the journey of six minutes. The horse-cab, however, is to 
be under slightly different regulations. The driver of a 
horse-cab may, if he pleases, continue on the old system, 
and refuse to accept less than a shilling for a drive not 
exceeding two miles; but, if he chooses, he may signify 
“in an approved manner” that he is willing to accept a 
fare of sixpence for any journey not exceeding half-a-mile. 
What is meant by “an approved manner,” it may be 
suggested, is a little obscure. It might be interesting to 
speculate as to what would be a manner of intimating 
willingness to accept a reduced fare which would be 
“approved” alike by the public and by a less enter- 
prising rival jarvey. As regards motor-cabs, which, 
to obtain a license after July Ist next, must be 
fitted with a taximeter, and may be fitted with a 
taximeter at once if the proprietor so decides, the tariff 
is a little higher. For a journey not exceeding one 
mile, or for a period of time not exceeding ten minutes, 
the fare will be eightpence, and for each succeeding quarter- 
mile or period of two and a half minutes the additional 
fare will be twopence. These are the main regulations of 
the new Order, but there are other minor regulations 
which are important. Drivers of four-wheelers or hansoms 
hired by the hour will charge three shillings in future 
instead of half-a-crown, and instead of the tiresome fare 
of. eightpence for a quarter-of-an-hour wait, the amount 
chargeable in future will be sixpence for every ten minutes 
completed, whether in one or several stoppages. For 
bicycles and. perambulators, again, the charge is very 
properly increased from twopence to sixpence. The Order 
has, in short, satisfactorily disposed of several long- 
standing difficulties in the way of extra payments, and 
by its main provisions instituted, none too soon, a much- 
needed reform. 

The question remains whether the cab proprietors and 
drivers will rise to their opportunities. No doubt the 
majority of drivers have always been hardworking, civil, 
and respectable men, but, unfortunately, there have been 
numerous exceptions. The accepted notion that a cab- 
driver looks askance at his legal fare, although hardly 
answering to the facts to-day, has been justified in the past 
by incivility which has been more than infrequent, and can 
still be justified. The “extra sixpence”’ has come to be re- 
gurded by the public, rightly or wrongly, as being invariably 
demanded rather than occasionally hoped for, and the 
consequence is that not only the “extra sixpence,” but a 
shilling besides, has been saved to go into the pockets of 
the shareholders in tubes and motor-omnibuses. The horse- 
cab drivers have lately come to realise this, and by increased 





ee 
civility have succeeded in impressing on the more timid 
and the less extravagant section of the public that there 
need be no hesitation in tendering a legal fare. Curious} 
enough, however, the drivers of motor-cabs are beginnins 
now where the horse-cab drivers are leaving off, and -have 
already allowed it to be imagined—perhaps the fear jg 
only imaginary—that they expect a higher rate of pay than 
horse-cabs, that they are not on the streets for ordinary 
cab-work, and that they intend to accept only long ang 
remunerative jobs. The motor-cab proprietors will bg 
greatly mistaken if they allow such a conception of their 
duties to become permanent. The future of the cab 
industry depends almost entirely upon two considerations 
cheapress of fares and civility on the part of drivers, and 
that is = i.uth which applies equally to motors as to horse. 
cabs. If the whole question can be summed up in a 
sentence, the public would like to take a cab for sixpence, 
but wants to be certain that a legal fare will be as 
civilly accepted by cabdrivers as it is by ticket clerks and 
omnibus conductors. 








A JACOBEAN EDUCATIONIST. 


W* hear a great deal nowadays about “modern 

educationists.” We think of them as a new species, 
of whom Arnold and Thring were the earliest progenitors. It 
is quite startling to come across a Jacobean “educationist.” 
Yet such was Henry Peacham, a gentleman by birth and up. 
bringing, who made his living as a private tutor. He may almost 
be called an Elizabethan, for he was already twenty-seven when 
the great Queen died, though he lived till the nineteenth year 
of Charles I. In middle life he embodied his views on his own 
subject in a book called “The Compleat Gentleman” (Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press, 5s. net), dedicated “To the truly 
noble and most hopefull Knight of the Honourable Order of 
the Bathe, William Howard,” who at the time of its publica- 
tion was only eight years old. 

The tutor brings a strong indictment against the schools and 
schoolmasters of his day. Most of the reforms which he 
suggests have come to pass; some are still being canvassed. 
His first complaint—the reason for the writing of his book 
—is one we hear constantly made to-day. Young English. 
men, he says, of the better classes are at a disadvantage with 
young Continentals, especially Germans, by reason of their 
lack of instruction. He compares English and German 
secondary education to the great detriment of the former, 
and urges the study of modern languages, of history, and of 
the arts. He deprecates the too great strain put upon the 
memory, the too little appeal made to the understanding by 
English teachers. He pleads for more time and trouble to 
be given to boys not naturally bookish, and declares that little 
good can be done till the dull grind of Latin grammar is 
varied ; till learning is made attractive; till the masters play 
games with the boys, and the boys cease to look upon 
the masters as their natural enemies. The majority of 
English schoolboys, he says, have no chance to learn. The 
masters believe “that there is no other Method of making 
a Scholler than by beating him.” For one scholar they make, 
he laments, “they marre ten,” being “fitter farre to keepe 
Beares than to have the charge of Nobles and Gentlemen.” 
The result is a mass of “ brutish ignorance.” “ How many 
excellent wits have we in this Land, that smell of the Caske, by 
neglecting their young time when they should have learned!” 
The first and main error of English teachers is, he says, 
“want of discretion,” for “in such variety of Natures as 
different as their countenances, the Master never laboureth 
to try the strength of every capacity by it selfe, which must 
have the rule fitted to it, not that brought to the rule.” One 
and the same method, he urges, agreeth not with all alike, yet 
“out of the Masters carterly judgement, like Horses in a teame, 
they are set to draw all alike, when some one or two prime and 
able wits in the Schoole, like fleet hounds goe away with the 
game, when the rest need helping over a stile a mile behind: 
hence being either quite discouraged in themselves, or taken 
away by their friends (who for the most part measure their 
learning by the Forme they set in), they take leave of their 
bookes while they live.” “In Germany,” on the other 
hand, “the schoole is, and as the name importeth, it ought 
to be meerely Ludus literarius, a very pastime of learning, 
where it is a rare thing to see a Rod stirring: yet I 
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heartily wish that our Children of England _ Were but 
palfe so ready in writing and speaking Latine, which 
Boyes of tenne and twelve yeeres old will doe so roundly, and 
with so neate a phrase and style, that many of our Masters 
would hardly mend them.” As to the “ plaine crueltie” which 
goes on in English schools, he believes that the difficulty of 
discipline would be almost done away if organised games were 
introduced. “So may a discreet Master, with as much or 
more ease, both to himselfe and his Scholler, teach him to play 
at Tennise, or shoot at Rovers in the field, and profit him 
more in one moneth beside his encouragement, than in halfe 
a yeere with his strict and severe usage.” 

Peacham is an urgent advocate of open air and exercise, 
and he does not approve of those schools which “enforce a 
precise and tedious strictnesse, in long keeping the Schollers 
by the walles,” which, besides dulling a boy’s wits and dejecting 
his spirit, takes off “ the edge of his invention,” and creates in 
him afterwards “a kinde of hate and carelessnesse of study.” 
He has seen a school in the Low Countries where alternate 
hours were given to work and exercise, and he thinks the 
results good, for “strong and lively wits must have their 
yetrait or intermission of exercise.” He admits, however, 
that too much liberty and a careless master are as bad as too 
much application and a severe one, for in that case “every 
day is play-day ” with the boys, they “ bestowing the Summer 
in seeking Birds-nests, or haunting Orchards; the Winter, in 
keeping at home for cold, or abroad all day with the Bow, or 
the Birding-peece.” Evidently some of our little forefathers 
had a good time in spite of the “ Beare-keepers.” 

Much educational evil, he thinks, arises from the fact that 
teachers are held for the most part “in basest repute,” 
“the Schoolemaster almost in every Comedy being brought 
upon the Stage, to parallel the Zani, or Puantaloun.” This 
state of things he regards, however, as largely their own 
fault, their position as petty tyrants leading them to indulge 
in “Humour and Folly.” “I knew one,” we read, “who in 
Winter would ordinarily in a cold morning, whip his Boyes 
over for no other purpose than to get himselfe a heat”; 
and “I had I remember myselfe,” he goes on, “a Master, 
who by no entreaty would teach any Scholler he had farther 
than his Father had learned before him ...... his reason 
was, they would then proove saucy rogues, and controule 
their Fathers.” 

But if Peacham objected to long hours, he certainly did not 
set before his ideal pupil a short curriculum. He is to have, 
by the time he goes to the University, a good knowledge of 
Latin, bringing to his work “an able judgement,” besides “ your 
Dictionary.” He is to be grounded in more than one modern 
language sufficiently well to be able to profit by future travel, 
though he must only expect “ perfection from conference.” 
He is to write a good English style, “ taking heed of speaking, 
or writing such words, as men shall rather admire than under- 
stand.” He is to learn as much history as possible, and, 
above all, “bee not a stranger in the History of your owne 
Country.” In the mouth of our author the learning of history 
means no perfunctory effort of memory, but a real mental 
effort, for that, he says, is most properly called history “ which 
telleth us of things as they were done.” “Chronology,” 
“genealogy,” and “geography” he counts as secondary parts 
of the same subject. Some knowledge of literature is, he 
points cut, a necessary part of history; above all, some 
knowledge of poetry, “ wherein no small part of the treasure 
of humane learning lyeth hid.” And “if Mechanicall Arts 
hold their estimation by their effects in base subjects, how 
much more deserveth this to be esteemed, that holdeth so 
soveraigne a power over the minde, can turne brutishnesse 
into Civility, make the lewd honest (which is Sealigers opinion 
of Virgils Poeme), turne hatred to love, cowardice into valour, 
and in briefe, like a Queene command over ail affections.” 
Added to all this, he is to study geometry, to cultivate a 
taste for music and drawing, to take an intelligent interest in 
“antiquities,” and to know something of heraldry. This for 
a boy who is not to be “a professed Scholler,” but merely “a 
compleat Gentleman.” 

Against the custom of sending boys early to the University 
Peacham inveighs at length. “ Young things” are sent, he 
complains, “at twelve, thirteene, or foureteene, that have no 
more care than to expect the next Carrier, and where to sup 
on Fridayes and Fasting nights: no further thought of study, 
than to trimme up their studies with Pictures, and place the 


fairest Bookes in openest view, which poore Lads they scarce 
ever opened, or understand not.” Again, he implores all parents 
not to settle upon professions for their sons without sufficiently 
consulting their inclinations. The work of the world is badly 
done because so many men are set upon the wrong piece. He 
sees men put to study law “who notwithstanding spend most 
of their time even in Divinitie at the Innes of the Courte, and 
how many Divines have we (I appeale to the Courts), heires 
of their fathers, friends, or purchased advousons, whom the 
buckram bagge would not better beseeme than the Bible?” 
In like manner, he goes on, “I have knowne many Com- 
manders and worthy Gentlemen, as well of ovr owne Nation 
as strangers, who, following the warres, in the field and in 
their Armes, have confessed to me, Nature never ordained 
them for that profession.” That the soldiers and buccaneers 
of those days sometimes regretted that they were not put 
to learned professions is likely enough, and yet somehow it 
surprises the reader to hear it. 

Peacham does not devote much space to theorising upon 
religious education. Had he lived now he would certainly 
have been called a “Cowper-Templeite.” He urges his 
pupil to count no time lost which is spent in reading the 
Bible, warns him to avoid when travelling the poison of 
atheism, to remember that he belongs to the Reformed faith, 
but to hold his tongue upon all controversial points. 

We congratulate Mr. Henry Frowde upon this excellent 
reproduction of a delightful book. It is impossible to read it 
without a feeling that we have met a man who lived in another 
age, and that after all he was very much like the men whio live 
in this. By this sense the judicious reader will know that he 
has obtained a moment's historical insight. 





HISTORY AND LIFE. 

“ ISTORY,” said Lord Acton in his weighty epigram- 

matic way, “is the conscience of mankind”; and 
again, “ Ethics are the marrow of history.” The words may be 
taken as the confession of faith of a great, perhaps the greatest, 
school of historical writing. History, as they understand it, 
is the elucidation of past ages. For this purpose the facts 
must be got clear, truth sifted from falsehood, causes placed 
in relation to effects, lines of development disentangled. The 
data of judgment must be set out in an organised form. But 
the historian is more than the compiler: his business is to 
elucidate as well as tochronicle. Therefore he must pass 
judgment on his characters and their doings, settle their place 
in the hierarchy of merit or infamy, and find out wherein they 
failed or whereby they succeeded. There need be no moral 
explicitly pointed, but the whole history must have a moral 
behind it. Morality is the only common ground of agreement, 
and the test of condemnation or approval must be ethical. This 
is the high dogmatic statement of the creed, which may be 
found admirably put in Lord Acton’s famous review of 
Creighton’s “ History of the Papacy.” But it is possible to 
regard the moralist and the historian as being complementary 
without limiting the test to too narrow a basis. Ethics, after 
all, are not an unprogressive science, and the standard for the 
good man in one generation is not the standard in another. 
Five hundred years ago a kind and upright man might in all 
honesty condone slavery and persecution, and we should be 
wrong in thinking his spiritual level necessarily lower than 
that of the tolerant abolitionist of to-day. The historical 
imagination is important even in the writing of history, and it 
is an historian’s business to separate la petite morale from 
la grande, to consider what moral standards are ultimate 
and universal, and what are local and transient. Or, as 
Bishop Creighton put it, “we must show as much casuistry 
in history as will serve to distinguish between venial and 
mortal sins.” It is absurd to judge all misdeeds by the 
standard of to-day. If the guilty mind be the basis of 
guilt, then many acts which to-day would be heinous would in 
other ages be venial, and, contrariwise, doings at which we 
should scarcely raise our brows might in earlier times have been 
the infallible sign of a black heart, Perspective is wanted in 
morals as much as in other branches of thought. But the 
difference is only one of method,—for both schools are agreed 
on the primary importance of a moral judgment. The 
historian has not only to provide the data for judgment, he 
has to pass judgment, otherwise he shirks his main duty. He 
' writes, he must write, with a purpose. He has to reproduce 
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the past, but to do this he must bring it into line with the 
present. He must show the relation of our existing standards 
to earlier doings, and the only standard which is of universal 
application must be the moral criterion. It follows from 
such a doctrine that history is as much art as science. If 
the historian would teach, he must attract. A moral is of 
small use unless the reader be made to feel that the characters 
to which it applies were living people. Hence the moralistic 
school of history must perforce be also literary. Style and 
imagination are as indispensable as accuracy and logic. 

We have had few exponents of the opposite creed in 
England. One was the late Regius Professor of History 
at Oxford, a man from whom few would have expected any 
devotion to an arid scientific ideal. Professor Elton in his 
recent delightful Life of York Powell has shown very clearly 


by quotations from his lectures how earnestly he held a faith | 


which was foreign to much in hisnature. To him the historian 
was the juror, not the judge: the man who had to settle a 
question of fact, not pass a verdict in accordance with some 
abstract law. He should be, as he said, the observer, not the 
preacher: the biologist, not the physician. Toquote from an 
address :— 

“Unfortunately, history is frequently written as a party pam- 
_pliet or as a treatise on morality; but the proper view is to treat 
history as an accumulation or assemblage of facts respecting 
humanity en masse, and not respecting single individuals. 
Literature, on the other hand, is concerned with the expression 
of human emotions in an artistic manner. A history may, of 
course, be a model of exposition, but that is not its true raison 
@étre.” 
Both schools, it is clear, go a certain way together. The man 
who believes in style and ethical judgments will not deny that 
the first duty is to be perfectly certain about the facts. The 
other stops short there. Facts, he argues, are a sufliciently 
complicated business without cumbering oneself with experi- 
ments in quite different spheres. History should be treated as 
an exact science, like botany, and when the data are secured 
and arranged the historian’s work is over. 


the flower in the crannied wall may or may not mean. So, 
too, the historian need not trouble to call Caesar Borgia a 
blackguard; it is sufficient if be sets out carefully and 
scientifically what he did. He is not concerned with the 
moral purpose of the universe, and if he deals with theories 
and creeds, he must treat them objectively, like specimens 
ina museum. He has no fault to find with the philosopher 
or the moralist. They can begin their labours where the 
historian has finished his, for he gives them the data to work 
upon. He must assume, as Professor Elton acutely points 
out, the Hegelian doctrine of history as a working hypothesis, 
though in a form of which Hegel would have denied the 
parentage. Things, according to the Hegelian, have worked 
out as the Divine Will intended them. What Providence 
hus meant to succeed in the past has succeeded, and 
the “judgment of history is the judgment of Heaven.” 
Properly speaking, there is no absolute progress, for reaction 
may be one of the ways in which the Divine Idea is working 
towards its realisation. To the impassive historian, as to a 
type of German metaphysician, “ good and evil are not to be 
sharply distinguished. 

The answer to the doctrine is twofold. In the first place, 
the two schools are talking about different things. The 
chronicler who gets his data, tabulates them, and leaves them 
is a useful person; but he is not the historian, as the word is 
commonly defined, and to identify the two is to ignore a 
fundamental and useful distinction. The historian’s business 
is to reproduce the past and to elucidate it, and this can only 
be done by means of a kind of imagination which involves 
some portion of the literary graces, and the exercise of a 
judgment which must be partly ethical. If we limit history 
to the first work, then we must find a new name for the 
second, and there seems little reason to get rid of 
a term which has been used to include so great a 
roll of names from Herodotus to Mr. Gardiner. The 
other objection is that the austere scientific ideal is 
impossible to apply to a subject-matter which touches so 
closely the hopes and desires of men. If we were dealing 
with plant forms or gases the case might be different; but 
‘we are dealing with human nature and circumstances which 
are not without a resemblance to our own. York Powell 
was no exception. When he wrote history he mude moral 


. | 
The botanist does | 
not load his pages with Tennysonian speculations about what | 








judgments, which differed from those of Lotd Acton only in 
being more tolerant. There is, after all, no final distinction 
between pure and applied science, least of all in history, ang 
the man does not live who can maintain a godlike aloofness 
in the face of characters and deeds which appeal to hfs 
emotions as well as to his reason. A glib moralising trick jy 
history is an intolerable blemish. We do not want to be 
constantly told that this or that event shows how much wiser 
it is to be good than clever. But equally tiresome is the pose 
of complete freedom from moral bias; for we may be very 
certaitt that we are not therefore rid of moral judgments, but 
only get caprice and paradox in place of sound reason. 





AN OBJECT FOR A WALK. 

C1 URELY it is rather a sad affair when a man going forth 

for a country ramble says, compluiningly, that he 
wants “an object for his walk.” Such a complaint seems 
to argue a very remarkable poverty of interest. It is 
as if Charles Darwin, starting for that voyage in the 
‘Beagle’ which was scarcely, if at all, less epoch-making 
thun the earlier voyage of Christopher Columbus in the 
‘Santa Maria,’ bad complained that he wanted “an ol ject 
for the voyage.” He went with no very definite object in his 
eye, but just to “look around,” as an American would say ; 
and he Jooked with some purpose,—he came back with “The 
Origin of Species” in his head. If he had started with an 
object clearly defined, there would have been a great deal less 
of interest in his excursion, for the foreknowledge would 
have practically excluded the possibility of new discovery, 
which is always so attractive. We can hardly imagine 
Darwin going out for a country ramble and saying that 
he wanted an object in the walk. When a man has 
his interests and his intelligence so keenly set, objects 
—in the country, at all events: they are not so readily 
found in towns—cannot be far to seek. No doubt it is quite 
true, more’s the pity, that we cannot all be Darwins; but all 
of us can train ourselves to take some share of his interest in 
the so-called “common objects” of a country walk. The 
faculty which men like Darwin seem to have possessed in 
such perfection was the faculty for asking themselves 
questions about everything that they saw,—asking the “ why” 
of everything. They wanted to know why it was that the 
young beech leaf was rolled up ina long narrow case and a 
young oak leaf or ash leaf in a dumpy round case. Lord 
Avebury, who has very much of this great faculty of Darwin, 
answers that it is because the edges of the beech leaf are not 
serrated and cut in like the leaves of the others, so that it is 
mechanically impossible for them to be folded up into a ball 
without tearing, as the others can be. This in itself may not 
seem an important addition to the sum of human knowledge; 
but it is out of the multitude of little bits of information such 
as this that the whole edifice of knowledge has to be built, 
beginning from as small, simple things as the first living 
forms out of which all present life, so various and wonderful, 
has evolved. In union with the faculty of setting themselves 
problems about the “why” of all the common things they 
saw about them, the men who have done the big work had a 
wonderful capacity: for taking pains in observation,— 
unwearied patience. And although Darwin probably thought 
out his system in the intervals of leisure which a "board-ship 
life gives in abundance, and fortified it by the instances which 
he found in the teeming Brazils, it is likely that he might 
have given us just the same results, from patient observation 
and long thought, if the ‘Beagle’ had never taken him as 
It is not necessary to go far afield to see signs 
What 


passenger. 
and wonders: they are always ready at our very feet. 
is necessary is to have eyes to see them. 

Just for the moment, rambling in the woodlands, you will 
find them very empty of visible forms of life. Generally 
speaking, insects are either dead or hibernating: there is 
none of the hum of their wings which fills the air in summer, 
nor sign of their movement flying or creeping. The wood- 
land is singularly empty of bird-life, too. Beaters and 
shooters have been through the woods again and again, 
reducing the game to its minimum, and at the same time 
scaring away many kinds which are allowed to go without 
the compliment of a shot. Most of the acorns have been 
eaten, so that the swarms of wood-pigeons which used to 
frequent the oak trees have departed elsewhere, probably to 
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their native homes on the Continent. Now and again you may 
; Such @ big English wood-pigeon out of a fir in which he has 
been taking a siesta. But it is only an occasional bird; the 
; multitude has gone. High up in the trees you may here and 
there hear a very tiny, thin voice cbeeping, of a golden-crested 
wren in incessant movement, hunting sedulously for insect 
food which is hard to find. Once in the day, or twice if you 
are fortunate, you may meet with strangely assorted companies 
of small birds, tits, tree-creepers, gold-crests, perhaps a nut- 
hatch or two; and these will all be moving on together, hunting 
each tree for insects in the line of their travel, which generally 
appears to be towards the West; but very possibly this is only 
a cbance appearance, and the next company seen may be 
going quite differently. More often than these composite 
gatherings one sees a party, most probably a last year’s 
family, of long-tailed tits only, all travelling on in a like 
way. Solitarily hunting up in the high trees is a little bird 
very busy. Most frequently it is too high for identification, but 
generally it is one of the cole-tit species. When the days become 
warm and springlike, you will be able to tell it easily enough 
by its note, perpetually repeated. 

One wonders how all these birds, which depend almost 
entirely on insects for their food, keep themselves alive 
through the winter, when the insects which we are able to 
see are so few and far between. All of them are tiny birds, 
and would not be large eaters. Nor, for all that we have 
spoken of there being several species, are they many at this 
time of year. For the most part the woodland is deserted. 
It has altogether an empty look, for there is no foliage 
on such of the trees as are not evergreen, and the bracken 
has been laid by the snow, so that there seems to be no cover 
for bird or beast either above or below. The pine mounds, 
or what remain of them, of the big horse-ants which are so 
active in the woods all the summer, piling up their great edifices 
of pine-needles and twigs, are in strong evidence now that all 
the undergrowth is bare or laid low. The snow has knocked 
about the hills of the ants, so that they are not half the height 
they were, und all the symmetry of their conical shape has 
been destroyed; but, for all that, they are very much more 
visible from a distance now that the undergrowth is down, 
and also because their dark mass strikes almost the only note 
of contrast, except for the tree-stems, with the universal 
russet of the flattened bracken. If such destruction had been 
wrought on their mountains in the summer, when the ants 
were at work, they would have repaired the damage with a 
feverish energy which would very soon have restored the 
architecture; but now the ants are not inhabiting the 
mountainous part of their country at all, or taking any 
present interest in it, or, indeed, in anything else, for they 


are down far below, in their tunnelled galleries under the | 


surface of the ground, and even there are in the deep trance 
of hibernation. When the warmth comes it will revive their 
activities, and they will set to work again at once on the 
mountains. 

Beside the breakdown and flattening down of the heaps, 
due to snow and other untoward influences, you are likely to 
notice that the mounds are honeycombed or dug out in holes 
here and there, rather as if the rabbits had been scratching in 
them. They have, however, no attraction for the rabbits, and 
if you are lucky you may catch in the very act the culprit 
who is guilty of making these breaches in a neighbour's 
wall, or at least obtain a good clear sight of him, in 
the shape of a bird with gleaming gold and green 
back and a scarlet top to his head—a green wood- 
pecker. This latter capital detail you are not so likely 
to be able to see, as he flies from you to perch himself 
up against a vertical tree-trunk, and immediately to run 
round it so as to place the shelter of the stem between you 
and him. He will put his head round the shoulder of the 
trunk to have a look at you again affer he has run some 
twenty feet or so higher up the tree, and will keep you under 
careful observation until you have passed quite out of dangerous 
distance. You may be very sure that he will see a good deal 
more of you than you will of him, once you have flushed him 
from his dinner. And this dinner from which you have 
flushed him he has been seeking in one of these ant-heaps, and 
it is he that has made the holes which look like rabbits’ 
scrapes in the sides of the pine-needle hills. Here and there 
you will see where he hus thrust in his long sharp beak, with 
a longer and more penctrating tongue at the end of that, into 





the far end of the extavated hole, like a borer put in at the 
end of the dug-out portion of a well. Whether it is actually 
for ants, or for other insects which may have taken shelter in 
the warmth of these heaps, that he has been searching, it would 
be bard to say, and perhaps impossible to find out without a post. 
mortem examination of him, which one would be loth to resort 
to. Probably it is insects other than the ants, which are most 
likely too deep—in the literal, not the metaphorical sense— 
for him. And though, having seen all this, we may come 
home without having discovered a new “Origin of Species,” 
we have at least found much that is of interest, though we 
have not had “an object for a walk,” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND MACEDONIA. 


| To Tue Eprror oF tue “ Srecrator.” } 





Siz,—I am glad you agree with Dr. Evans (Spectator, Janu- 
ary 12th) that if our Government will not intervene actively 
to enforce the Sultan’s obligation under the Treaty of Berlin 
to make life tolerable for the Christians of Macedonia we 
ought to retire from the Concert and wash our hands of 
the whole business. 
us accomplices of its criminal apathy and tarnishes our name 
among lovers of humanity and freedom throughout the world. 
Some members of the Concert do not desire any real reforms 
in Macedonia. What they want is merely a superficial pallia- 
tive which will skin, but not heal, the ulcerous sore, until 
their plans are ripe for redistributing the territory of the 
Sick Man among themselves; and we are as a nation particeps 
For it was our 
who 


Our co-operation with the Concert makes 


the chief criminal. 
have reminded your 


> Y ¢ ; } 
criminris, and, indeed, 


Government, as you readers, 


| delivered Macedonia back to bondage after it had been set 








free, while pledging our honour before Europe to see that the 
Macedonians suffered no harm by our intervention. Did Mr. 
Robert Lowe pass the limits of truth when he declared at the 
time that we “turned the keys of hell” upon the liberated 
slaves of the Sultan? 

Remember that every proposed amelioration of the 
condition of the Christians of Turkey which does not 
go to the root of the matter makes their lot always worse, 
never better. And no reform goes to the root of the 
matter, or can be otherwise than simply mischievous, which 
leaves under the control of the Sultan or 
any of his Mussulman subjects. And the reason is that 
any change which alters the immutable law that regulates 
the relations between Mussulmans and non-Mussulmans is 
vires of the Sultan. For the supreme authority is 
not the Sultan, but the Sheikh-ul-Islam, without whose 
written sanction no political act of the Sultan has the 
smallest validity. So much is this the case that the 
Sultan eannot even accept, much less make, a declaration of 
against any Power without asking and obtaining the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam. Thus when the Czar 
declared war on the Sultan in 1877 the Sultan was obliged to 
ask the Sheikh-ul-Islam what answer he was to make, and 
that official (who is the supreme organ of religion and law in 
the Ottoman Empire) allowed the Sultan to accept the declara- 
tion of war, provided that the Sultan “is assured that his 
State possesses the force necessary to resist the enemy, and 
that the war may possibly have a result favourable to Islam.” 
This is recorded in one of our Blue-books (“ Turkey,” No. 26 
[1877], p. 7). And when Turkey lay prostrate, Midhat Pasha 
declared passionately in an article in an English magazine 
that the Sheikh-ul-Islam would not have allowed the Sultan 
to accept the declaration of war if the latter had not told him 
that he was assured of the support of the British Army and 
Navy. 

It follows, of course, that the Sultan cannot agree to any 
reform which alters the legal status of his Christian subjects, 
for that would be apostasy. What people forget is that the 
Turkish Government is a theocracy of a upique kind. 
Its basis is not a civil Constitution, but a religious 
creed which admits of no change. And, in matter of 
fact, no change has ever been made in the status of 
Christian subjects. Sultan after Sultan has promised to put 
his Christian subjects on a footing of equality with the 
but no Sultan has ever done it, for none of 
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those promises has ever been ratified by the Sheikh-ul-Islam, 
and consequently not one of them has any legal validity. 
But the same unchangeable sacred law which forbids the 
Sultan to violate any of its articles without external coercion 
commands him to yield in face of superior force without 
fighting, lest damage to Islam should ensue. The question of 
“ British ships bombarding Turkish forts” would not arise. 
The Sheikh-ul-Islam would order the Sultan to yield without 
firing a shot, as he did in the case of Thessaly and Dulcigno 
in 1881 when he learnt that the British Fleet had received 
orders to proceed to Smyrna. If, therefore, our Government 
is not prepared to repeat an experiment which has never 
failed, I hope pressure will be brought to bear upon it to 
make it abandon an experiment which has never succeeded, 
and which has invariably made the lot of the Christians much 
worse. The lot of the Christians in Macedonia is infinitely 
worse now than it was before the intervention of the Powers, 
If England will not interfere effectively, let her at least retire 
from the solemn farce of playing at reforms which must end 
in cruel mockery if left to the traditional methods of dealing 
with the Sultan. Why has experience, which is said to “ teach 
fools,” failed to teach the wise diplomatists of Europe a 
grain of common-sense on this question ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Matcotm MacCott. 

[We are glad to give Canon MacColl an opportunity for 
restating the argument, already developed by him in the letter 
which appeared in these columns on December 2nd, 1905, that 
where the Sultan is concerned intervention without coercion 
always fails. But we cannot reopen our columns to any further 
discussion of the relations of the Sultan and the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam, or the interpretation of Islamic law relating to the 
Khbalifate.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





PENSION LISTS. 
[To tue Epiron oF THe “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—If you are legislating about pensions, I will venture to 
suggest that you should look at the history of the American 
Pension List. It will show you, if I am not mistaken, the 
need of careful rezulations. That the American Pension List 
is military, while yours is civil, makes no difference. The 
danger from the sinister activity of the pension attorney and 
from the sectional influence of the pensioner’s vote will be 
the same. At an early stage of the growth of the American 
Pension‘ List I found myself in company with a party of 
American politicians. I asked them what they thought 
would be the amount of the annual charge. They thought 
it would be about twenty-five millions of dollars, and 
would presently decrease. The year before last, forty years 
after the end of the principal war, the charge, thanks to 
the pension attorney and the soldier's vote, had increased 
to nearly one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. I 
append to this letter a table taken from the New York 
Tribune Almanac, which will show you the growth of the list. 
In the Congressional Record you will still find swarms of Bills 
for fresh or increased grants. The activity of the pension 
attorney has never ceased. These Pension Bills pass almost 
as a matter of course. Mr, Cleveland in vetoing some of 
them showed his characteristic courage. Some years ago 
there was in a leading New York journal a startling exposure 
of the system of pension frauds. It was uncontroverted, so 
fur us I saw, and produced no effect whatever. One honest 
farmer the other day honourably renounced his pension. 
Everybody, I believe, knows the truth, but nobody dares to 
protest. Both the political parties not only connive at the 
system, but uphold and flatter it, dreading the soldiers’ yote.— 
I am, Sir, &c., GoOLDWIN SMITH. 

Toronto. 

P.S.—In corroboration of what I have said about the liability 
of the pension system to abuse by political influence, as 
exemplified in the case of the United States, I enclose an 
article of the Springfield Republican respecting the proposal 
now on foot, and, as the Springfield Republican thinks, sure 
of adoption, to extend the pension to mere service in the 
Civil Wat without regard to disability. You will note the 


statement that the American Government has already spent 
in pensions on the Civil War over three billions of dollars, and 
tiat, according to safe estimates, the final Pension Bill will be 
six billions, an amount equal to the entire first cost of the war 
for the Union. 


The Congressional Record continues to swarm 














with private Pension Bills. In addition to the loss of money, 
injury to national character cannot fail to be the result, I 
am not discussing the pension system in the abstract, or the 
differences which may exist between the system of civil ang 
that of military pensions. I am only pointing out the 
expediency of strict regulation wherever there is danger of 
abuse of the system by political influence. 





Pension PaYyMENTS AND NoumsBer OF Pewnstoners. 
Pension payments, the cost of the pension establishment, and 
the number of pensioners carried on the roll from 1865-66 to 
1904-05 are shown in the following table :-— 


















Cost, main- N 
Year. Paid as pensions. tenance, &c. Total. be iy 
$15,450,549 88 ... $407,165 00 $15,857,71488 ... 126,792 
20,784,789 69 ... 490,977 35 21,275,767 04 |.) 155\474 
23,101,509 36 553,020 34 23,654,529 70 169,643 
28,513,247.27 564,526 $1 29,077,774 08 187'963 
29,351,488 78 640,997 86 29,952,486 64 198° 686 
28,518,792 62 863,079 00 29,381,871 62 207,495 
29,752,746 81 951,253 00 30,703,999 81 239'189 
26,982,063 89 1,003,200 64 27,935,264 53 238,411 
30,206,778 99 966,794 13 31,173,573 12... 236,241 
29,270,404 76 982,695 35 30,253,100 11 234/821 
27,936,209 53 1,015,078 81 28,951,288 34 232°137 
28,182,821 72 1,034,459 33 29,217,281 05 232° 104 
26,786,009 44 1,032,500 09 27,818,509 53 223998 
33,664,428 92 837,734 14 34,502,163 06 242755, 
56,689,229 08 935,027 250303 
50,583,405 35 1,072,059 6 268,830 
54,313,172 05 1,466,236 O01 285,697 
60,427,573 81 2,591,648 29 303,658 
57,912,387 47 2,835,181 00 322,756 
65,171,937 12 3,392,576 34 68,564,513 46 345,125 
64,091,142 90 3,245,016 61 67,336,159 51 365,783 
73,752,997 08 3,753,400 91 77,506,397 99 406.007 
78,950,501 67 3,515,057 27 82,465,558 94 452,557 
88,842,720 58 3,466,968 40 92,309,488 98 489,725 
106,093 850 39 3,526,382 13 109,620,232 52 537.94 
117,312,690 50 4,700,636 44 22,013 676,160 
139,394,147 11 4,898,665 80 876,068 
156,909,637 94 4,867,734 42 966,012 
139 986,726 17 3,963,976 31 . 969 544 
139,812,294 30 4,338,020 21 144,150,314 51... 970,524 
138,220,704 46 3,991,375 61 142,212,080 07 970,678 
139,949,717 35 3,987,788 07 143,937,500 42 976,014 
144,651,879 80 4,114,091 46 148,765,971 26 993,714 
138,355,052 95 4,147,517 73 142,502,570 68 991 519 
138,462,130 65 3,841,706 74 142.303,837 39 993 529 
138,531,483 84 3,868 795 44 2, 997,735 
137,504,267 99 3,831,378 96 ‘ 909, 446 
137,759,653 71 3,98 } .752,$ ve 996,545 
141,093,571 49 3,848 144,942,937 74... 994,762 
1905 ... 141,142,861 33 $,721,832 82 14,864,694 15 998,441 





Totals... $3,224,414,578 75 ...$103,219,133 78... $ 


3,327,633, 712 53 





THE INDIAN MUSSULMANS. 

{To tue Eprror or tus “ Srecraror.”’| 
Srr,—When the Times describes the Indian Mussulmans asa 
homogeneous race with a common language, one need not be 
surprised if people who have never been in India are deluded. 
But I am surprised that your correspondent General Tyrrell, 
a retired Indian officer, whose letter appears in your issue of 
January 19th, should share such a delusion. He differs, 
indeed, from the 7'imes in that he admits that the Mobham- 
medan conquerors were not originally of onerace. ‘They were, 
he says, Arabs, Afghans, Turks, and Persians, all talking, of 
course, very different languages. But he holds with the 
Times that the majority of Indian Mussulmans are descendants 
of these different peoples, who have in the course of time 
coalesced and now form one people speaking one language, 
Urdu. This delusion was quite common fifty years ago before 
the first Indian Census exposed it. I think, if the writer of 
the Times article referred to and your correspondent had 
studied the Census of 1901, they would not have resusci- 
tated it. 


Of the sixty-two and a half millions of persons professing the 
religion of Mahomet within the present confines of India, no less 
than twenty-seven millions beloug to Bengal and Assam. Your 
correspondent says these are converts from Hindus of low caste. 
This is not quite correct. There are among them descendants of 
highly respectable Hindu families who were converted, some 
within the last two hundred years. And there are also a few 
descendants of Afghans, Arabs, Turks, and Persians. According 
to the Census, 385,476 persons out of twenty-seven millions 
claim to be Saiads, Pathans, and Moghals. So, on your corre- 
spondent’s admission, I may fairly claim some twenty-seven 
million Indian Mussulmans in this province alone as being of 
the same race as their non-Mohammedan neighbours. 

Next to Bengal, the Punjab has the largest number of Mussul- 
mans, fourteen millions. Of these the Census Report writes :— 
“Even in the North-West of India a large proportion of the 
present-day Mahomedans have little or no foreign blood in their 
veins, and of 14,141,122 Mahomedans in the Punjab only 
1,114,243 are returned as Pathan, 491,789 as Baloch, 340,063 as 
Shekh, 315,032 as Saiad, and 111,885 as Moghal. On the other 
hand, the Jals of this persuasion numbered nearly two millions, 
the Rajputs and Arams nearly one million each, and the Jolahas, 


Awans, Gujars, Muchis, Kumhars, Tarkhans, and felis form ono 
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to two thirds of a million each. The vast majority of the present- 


of Islam are shown by their caste designation to be 
m4 jm aoe of local converts.” I may add that these figures 
‘clude the trans-Indus territory, where Pathans, Balochs, &e., 
— indigenous,—that is, are not descended from invaders of 
aed If this territory, with its two millions of Mohammedans, 


agen fe the proportion of persons who aré shown by 
their caste designation to be the descendants of local converts 


becomes larger still. I may fairly claim that some ten million 


Mohammedans in the Punjab are of the same race as their non- 


Mohammedan neighbours. im 
In Kashmir there are over two million Mohammedans, seventy- 


five per cent. of the population. The Census Report writes of 
these:—“ Up to 1340 A.D. there was not a single Mahomedan in 
Kashmir. The proselytes to Islamism are mostly from the original 
Hindu population, strangers and foreigners being but few. Shekhs 
form a very numerous Class, representing the descendants of the 
i¢inal Hindus who were converted to Islam by Mahomedan 
conquerors or by propounders of Islam.” This is written by a 
Mohammedan gentleman. I think on this evidence I am entitled 
to claim that some two million Kashmiri Mohammedans are of the 
ame race as their non-Mohammedan neighbours. 

Sindh has two and a half million Mohammedans, seventy-six 
per cent. of her population. Of these a hundred and twenty 
thousand claim to be Arabs, and there are a few Pathans. There 
are half-a-million Balochs, who are more or less indigenous, and 
certainly not descendants of Mohammedan conquerors of India. 
There are nearly a million Shekhs, “a term now used by almost 
all Hindu converts to Islam,” as the Census Report puts it. It is 
clear, I think, that in Sindh few Mohammedans are descended 
from Mohammedan conquerors. 

The four Census divisions or provinces above discussed contain 
forty-five millions out of the total sixty-two and a half millious 
of Indian Mussulmans. I have shown, I think, that the vast 
majority of the Mussulmans in these divisions are of the same 
race as their non-Mohammedan neighbours, or, at any rate, are 
not descended from the Mohammedan conquerors of India. 

In the United Provinces the Mohammedans, nearly seven 
millions, form only eleven per cext. of the population. Of these 
over a million are Saiads, Pathans, and Moghals, “ theoretically of 
foreign origin, though it is certain many of them are not,” accord- 
ing to the Census Report. One and a quarter millions describe 
themselves as Shekh, “the tribe to the membership of which 
converts from Hinduism can easily attain.” Two and a quarter 
millions are “ Hindus who have not changed their caste, name, or 
occupation on conversion.” O7 these four hundred thousand are 
Rajputs. It seems to me that I must claim six million out of 
the seven million Mohammedans in the United Provinces as of 
the same race as their non-Mohammedan neighbours. 

I have now considered the case of fifty-two and a half millions 
out of sixty-twoand a half millions, province by province. Among 
the remaining ten millions scattered throughout the rest of 
India, including nearly a million Moplahs, the descendants of the 
Arab, Afghan, Turk, and Persian conquerors are few and far 
between. 

For the whole of India the Census returns one and a quarter 
million Saiads, three and a half million Pathans (Afghans), 
358,000 Moghals, 1,122,000 Balochs, 307,000 Arabs, and 455,000 
Ajlaf (not Ashraf). Of these the Afghans and Balochs are largely 
indigenous people of the West and North-West Frontier. And the 
well-known proverb, “Last year I was a Jolaha; now I am a 
Shekh; next year if prices rise I shall be a Saiad,” must be 
borne in mind. Not all the Mohammedans who claim to be 
Saiads (descendants of the Prophet) could establish their 
claim. 

A further examination of the last Census tends to confirm my 
estimate, which I made in your issue of October 13th, 1906, that 
out of sixty-two and a half millions of Indian Mussulmans, 
about five millions may be descended from the Mohammedan 
conquerors of India, and my statement that Indian Mussul- 
mans are generally of the same race as their non-Mohammedan 
neighbours. 

Surely your correspondent is wrong in holding that the bar of 
religious difference prevents, or has prevented, intermarriage 
between the conquering Arabs, Afghans, Turks, and Persians and 
the natives of India. He says lower down that the Moplahs are 
the offspring of Arab sires and Hindu women. Surely he does not 
mean that this is an isolated instance. The Census says the 
Moplahs are descendants of converts made by the Arabs in the 
eighth century. My impression is that the Mussulmans take, 
and have taken, native women into their harems quite freely. 

Lastly, I come to the Mohammedan language, the common 
language of the Mussulman race, the Urdu. Your correspondent 
holds that they have dropped the languages of their Afghan, 
Arab, Turk, and Persian ancestors, and have adopted Urdu, the 
Camp language, in their place. This Urdu is fully described in 
paras. 570 to 575 of the Census Report. “It is that form of 
Hindustani (the language of Hindustan) which is written in the 
Persian character and makes free use of Persian (including 
Arabic) in its vocabulary. It took its rise in the efforts of the 
ever-pliable Hindu to assimilate the language of his rulers. It is 
spoken chiefly in the towns of Western Hindustan and by 
Mussulmans and Hindus who have fallen under the influence of 
Persian culture. It has become the lingua franca of Hindus as 
well as of Mussulmans.” It is not the vernacular or mother- 
tongue anywhere, except, perhaps, in Western Hindustan, the 
upper Gangetic Doub, and Rohilkhand—essentially Hindu 
countries—but it is written and spoken more or less all over India 
in various forms. It is essentially a native, or Hindu, language. 
It is not mentioned separately in the list of Indian languages in 


or 








the Census Report. Indeed, I can find nothing in that Report to 
support the theory advanced by the Times and your correspondent 
that Mohammedans do not use the same vernacular languages as 
their non-Mohammedan neighbours,—that is, that Punjabi 
Mohammedans do not use Punjabi, Kashmiri Mohammedans 
Kashmiri, Sindhi Mohammedans Sindhi, and Bengali Moham- 
medans Bengali. 

I think I have shown that the account given of Indian 
Mussulmans by the Times and your correspondent—tlat they are 
a separate race, descended from the Arab, Afghan, Turk, Persian, 
aud Moghal invaders, and speaking a common language—requires 
a good deal of modification in the light of the last Census Report. 
There can be no doubt, if that Report is to be relied on, that the 
Indian Mussulmans are generally of the same race as their non- 
Mohammedan neighbours, and use the same language. Why 
should the Times and your correspondent ignore the Census ? 


—I an, Sir, &e., OLp LIBERAL 





ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 
[To THe Eprron oF Tum “ Srecraron.”] 

Srr,—A few days ago I received a letter from a young relative 
who is in the service of the Egyptian Government. He writes 
from some place on the White Nile. “The Sirdar honoured 
this district with a visit on the 11th, and told me that he was 
very pleased with what he had seen. We certainly gave him 
a great reception, Some ten thousand yelling natives—many 
mounted on camels, others on most beautiful horses—certainly 
made an imposing sight. Iled the three hundred horsemen 
of our own neighbourhood at the gallop, armed with a long 
spear, right up to the dais on which the Sirdar was standing.” 
A year or so ago this young fellow was working for the 
Oriental Languages School at Oxford. I have no wish to 
exaggerate the importance of such things, but they give me a 
comforting conviction that our race is not by any means 
“played out.”—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX. 





OWEN GLYNDWR’'S PRISON-HOUSE. 
(To tue Epiror or THE 
Srr,—I should like to echo the sentiments expressed in your 
issue of January 12th by Mr. J. L. Roberts tbat it will bea 
scandal to Wales if Owen Glyndwr’s prison-bouse at Carrog is 
destroyed. The prospect of this has been imminent for 
months, and neither the landowners of Welsh blood in 
Merionethshire nor any other Welsh county appear to have 
stirred a finger to preserve this interesting historical relic at 
one quarter the price of a motor-car. It is too late now, I 
presume, to appeal to the Americans, while a shilling subscrip- 
tion is a tedious business and a standing reflection on the 
numbers of comparatively wealthy men in North Wales. 
“Carchardy Owen” stands on what was Glyndwr's property, 
which reached nearly to Llangollen, and within a mile of the 
site of his house at the entrance to the Vale of Glyndyfrdwy. 
Lord Grey of Ruthyn, who provoked Owen to insurrection, 
and was captured by the latter in the neighbourhood, was almost 
certainly confined here for a long time, and also Sir David 
Gam, a man famous in Welsh history, who afterwards fell at 
Agincourt. An excellent photograph of the little stone 
building will be found in my Life of Glyndwr in Putnam's 
“Heroes of the Nation” Series.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rye. A. G. BRaDLey. 


“ Sprcrator,”’] 


{To Tu Epvrror or Tas “ SPecraTor.”) 

Srr,—I have observed a letter in the Spectator of January 12th 
referring to the proposed destruction of Owain Glyndwr's 
prison-house, commonly known as “Carchardy Owain.” 
I should be willing to subscribe £10 to avert such an 
outrageous act of vandalism, and I hope somebody will start 
a subscription-list for the purpose. I do not think that 
Welshmen are less patriotic than other people. When spoken 
to on such a subject they usually admit their sympathy, and 
“think something really ought to be done”; but they are 
terribly slow about doing anything themselves. In the present 
instance, I see that an English gentleman bas written to one 
of your provincial contemporaries offering to subscribe to any 
fund for the preservation of the old house. This ought to 
wake up such of the sleeping Welshmen as are really patriotic. 
If it does not, it will soon be of no avail to seek to rouse them. 
The mischief will be done.—I am, Sir, &c., CrmRo. 





PRAYER-BOOK REVISION. 
(To tue Epitor or tue “ Srgectator.”) 
S1r,—May I reply briefly ? I quite agree with your plea that 
the ministry of the Church of Englund should be open to men 
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of the views of Maurice and Stanley; but most laymen dissent 
from our view, and, as a plain matter of fact, men of really 
broad views rarely feel justified in seeking Holy Orders 
because they cannot accept all the formularies in their plain 
and natural significance. Therefore, as long as the Prayer- 
book remains unaltered, the Broad Church school will main- 
tain only a feeble and precarious existence within the ministry, 
and sacerdotalism must prevail until the whole Church will be 
abandoned, as in France, to superstition.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grorce W. CLARE. 
Beoley Vicarage, Redditch, Worcestershire. 


P.S.—The following words of Professor Harnuck seem to 
be very much to the point :— 


“ How often and often in the history of religién has there been 
a tendency to do away with some traditional form of doctrine or 
ritual which has ceased to satisfy inwardly, but to do away with 
it by giving it a new interpretation. The endeavour seems to be 
succeeding; the temper and the knowledge prevailing at the 
moment are favourable to it—when, lo and behold! the old 
meaning suddenly comes back again. The actual words of the 
ritual, of the liturgy, of the official doctrine, prove stronger than 
anything else. If a new religious idea cannot manage to make a 
radical breach with the past at the critical point—the rest may 
remain as it is—and procure itself a new ‘body,’ it cannot last; 
it disappears again. ‘There is no tougher or more conservative 
fabric than a properly constituted religion; it can only yield to 
a higher phase by being abolished.”—“‘ What is Christianity ?” 
Second Edition, p. 175. 





NEWMAN, PASCAL, LOISY, AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 
(To tue Eprtor or tue “Spectator.” ]} 
Srr,—There is a sentence in your eminently fair and sym- 
pathetic review of my book on Newman, Pascal, and Loisy 
(Spectator, January 26th) on which I feel myself bound to 
make some comment. Your reviewer says he is unable to 
discover in exactly what sense Liberal Catholics hold their 
Church to be infallible. For answer I must refer him to the 
history of that Church, which has been in the world for nearly 
two thousand years. There are almost as many theological 
opinions as there are theologians. But one thing is certain. 
The Catholic Church is both new and old. Her teaching is 
not of yesterday, nor can it be sufliciently presented in a 
formula. In my treatment of infallibility I have attempted 
to express myself in terms consistent both with the latest and 
with the earliest teaching of the Church. Those who hold 
that the infallibility of the Pope is a development do not 
mean thereby that it contradicts, but that it results from, the 
teaching of the Fathers. Now the Fathers hold that Peter 
was the symbol of the whole Apostolate. St. Cyprian speaks 
of the Chair of Peter as representing the whole Episcopate. 
If, then, the decrees of the Vatican Council are so interpreted 
as to leave out of account the representative character of Papal 
infallibility, they are no longer a development, but a contra- 
diction, of the teaching of the Fathers. No other attitude is 
possible to Catholics, of whatever school, nor can any citation 
from the Fathers, such as the famous one from St. Irenaeus, 
bear any other interpretation. Protestantism and officialism 
are apt to agree in ignoring the fact that the Church is, 
in the first place, a community, and in writing about it as if it 
contained nothing but officials. It is only by this considera- 
tion that I can understand how it is that the very mention of 
Galileo as a great Catholic and “a proof of intellectual 
fecundity” in the Catholic community should seem to your 
reviewer but a matter for amusement.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Moorhurst, Holmwood, Dorking. W. J. WILirams. 





“CONDOG.” 
[To tue Epiror or THE “SprectaTor.”] 
Srr,—Oral tradition is notoriously untrammelled by the 
“ unities,” and the various editions of Ainsworth or Liddell- 
and-Scott may therefore be searched in vain for the absurd 
word which, according to the Spectator of October 20th and 
27th last, common report has attributed to them. The 
following extract from the learned Archdeacon Nares's 
* Glossary of Words and Phrases in the Time of Elizabeth” 

probably includes all that is known on the subject :— 
“Conpoc.—A whimsical corruption of the word concur, sub- 
stituting dog for cur as equivalent. A story is told of its arising 
from a mistake between Dr. Littleton and his amanuensis. It is 
certain, however, that it appears, prior to Littleton, in all the 
early editions of Cockeram’s small dictionary, as a synonym for 











re 
the word agree. Thus: ‘Agree: concurre, cohere, condog, een. 
descend.’ How it originated, therefore, does not appear. We 
find it in Lylie’s Galathea, as if it was merely a burlesque of the 
right word: ‘So is it, and often doth it happen, that the just 
proportion of the fire and all things concurre. R. Concurre 
condogge. I will away.’ (Act III, scene 3.)” F 
The word was therefore in jocular use towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, probably the outcome of some indifferent 
College joke, or it may be what in our day would be called a 
“howler.” The only remarkable thing seems to be that it 
should ever have passed, even temporarily, into ordinary 
currency. Yet we find it not only figuring on the stage, but 
even obtaining recognition in a dictionary.—I am, Sir, &., 
Wellington, N.Z. R. CoupLanp Harping, 





ABOUT DICTIONARIES. 
(To rus Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” ]} 

Sir,—The remarks on “the retrocession of accent” in your 
entertaining article, “ About Dictionaries,” in last week's issue 
remind me of a curious contrast between the opinions of two 
distinguished Head-Masters of a former day. I remember 
hearing the late Dr. Bradby of Huileybury argue in favour 
of retrocession in the word “remonstrate.” “If you say 
‘ démonstrate,’” he said, “ you should also say ‘ rémonstrate,” 
I have been told by an old Haileyburian that Dr. Bradby even 
made a point of correcting boys who said “ reménstrate.” No 
one could have hesitated to consider seriously all that Dr, 
Bradby said on points of elocution, and therefore on its 
kindred subject of accentuation, for a more exquisite reader I 
never heard. To hear him read aloud in a room was an 
experience. His voice was very quiet and intensely clear, and 
the unerring taste with which he gave the right value to every 
word made a kind of music. The oldest story seemed to hate 
a new and thrilling interest. On the other hand, there is a 
story of Temple of Rugby which is still remembered by 
Rugbeians of a certain generation. There was a serious 
friction between the Head-Master and the sixth form. The 
chosen spokesman of the sixth form bearded Dr. Temple in 
his study. “I have come to rémonstrate,” he began. “Oh! 
you have come to rémonstrate, have you?” said Temple, 
putting a profundity of scorn into the retrocession of the 
accent; “go away, boy; go away!” The boy went. That 
was all. It was Temple’s whiff of grape-shot, and it ended 
the revolution.—I am, Sir, X&e., J. B.A, 





A WORKHOUSE POEM. 

(To Tuk EvIToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
Srr,—As you often give your readers the opportunity of 
entering into the real thoughts and feelings of unlearned 
and poor people, you may care to publish some lines written 
by an old carpenter in a workhouse in North London. They 
were called forth by a succession of rather sudden deaths 
among his comrades in the woodshed some weeks since. I 
may be mistaken, but they seem to me, in their simple sin- 
cerity and quiet faith, both eminently touching and of the 
essence of true poetry, especially the first verse. Two 
elderly men had been talking together of these deaths and of 
the uncertainty and grave issues of life, as they worked in the 
shed, when one handed the other (himself a frequent writer 
of verses, chiefly addressed to his wife in the infirmary, to 
keep up her spirits and remind her of happier days past and 
perhaps to come) these lines, scribbled in pencil on an odd 
scrap of paper, in which form, with a letter, written in the 
same way on odds and ends of paper, describing the cireum- 
stances, it was sent to me with no thought of publicity by 
the second man, a friend of mine. I have preserved tho 
punctuation in my copy, which is as follows :— 

“Tae Last Voyaae. 

My work on earth is well-nigh done 

I wait the setting of the Sun, 

I hear the surging of the Sea, 

That beats upon ‘Eternity. 


I see far off the shadowy realm, 
And thither, turn the trembling helm. 
‘The winds, that blow so cold and drear, 
Grow softer as the end draws near. 

The distant Gleams of Silver light 
Relieve the darkness of the night 

There stand upon the misty shore 

Faint forms of Loved ones gone before, 
The Voice that once said ‘ Peace be Still,’ 
Now Whispers softly, ‘ Fear No IIL’ 
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I sail, alone, yet not—Alone, 

The Saviour ‘takes me for His own, 

I wait His Greeting’ when I Land, 

I wait the—Grasp—of His Loving Hand.” 


~I am, Sir, &e., MaxweEti Gray. 
2 Mount Ararat Road, Richmond, Surrey. 





AN INSTANCE OF LONGEVITY. 
[To tue Eprron or THe “Spscrator.”] 

Sir,—Your readers are sometimes interested in examples of 
longevity. Here is one. I have in my house a portrait of an 
ancestor, 2 Russian noble who served Peter the Great. He 
#as born in 1685. My uncle, Mr. De Wesselow, of Cannes 
and Grosvenor Mansions, who died in December last, used to 
say, looking at the picture: “I well remember my grand- 
thother, that old gentleman’s daughter.” There was thus only 
otie life missing between the seventeenth century and the 
twentieth, between the reign of Charles II. and that of 
Faward VII. I give the dates of the three lives concerned :— 
Abraham Wesselowski (or De Wesselow), 1685-1783; his 
daughter Renée, wife of Rev. John Simpkinson, 1744-1831 ; 
her grandson, F. G. Simpkinson de Wesselow, 1819-1906.—I 
am, Sir, &., H. W. Simmpxrinson, 





A CORRECTION. 
[To Tae Epiror or Tas “ Spectator.”] 

Sir,—I observe in the Spectator of January 12th, in a notice of 
“The Catholic Directory,” the statement, rather startling to a 
Scotsman, that out of the 4,024 Roman Catholic priests in 
Great Britain, “Scotland has more than a half of the priests, 
but less than a third of the churches.” On consulting my 
“ Whitaker,” I find the number of tbe clergy there given at 
3,939, of whom Scotland is evedited with 525, or considerably 
less than one-seventh of the whole,—that is, in proportion to 
population, almost exactly the same number as England.—I 
am, Sir, &., James Murray. 

The Manse, Kilmacolm, N.B. 

[Our figures were clearly wrong.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
[To tHe Epiror or tae “ Srectaror.”] 

Srr,—Now that the Experimental Company suggested and 
advocated by the Spectator has finished its work and wound 
up its accounts, and the units have returned to their homes, 
would it not be a graceful act to present each member of that 
Company with a souvenir in the shape of a medal? It need 
not be an expensive affair. I have reason to know that it would 
be gratefully received, and be un interesting memento of the 
useful and pleasant time they spent in the ranks.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A ConsTant READER. 








POETRY. 


A SONG OF DEBORAH. 
WHEN Israel bowed to Ashtaroth, 
And faithless sunk to sloth and shame, 
Jehovah woke, Jehovah wroth, 
And like a flood in vengeance came. 


Then one arose in anger strong, 
Her only trust Jehovah's name; 

She seemed adorned for love and song, 
But suffering turned her blood to flame. 


She raised her cry: from cave and den 

The people flocked: they feared her blame: 
Are these the soft, the soulless men 

Who bowed to Sisera, bent and tame? 


“ Come as of old, my sons,” she said, 
“Come as of old, when Moses cried, 
When blushed the closing waters red 
With Pharaoh’s armies, Egypt's pride!” 
They fought, they conquered: Sisera fled 
No longer Sisera; not the same 
Who placed his heel on Israel's head, 
On Israel deaf to call of fame. 





But when they paused the dead among, 
And praised Jehovah’s arm again, 
*Twas hers to lead the battle-song; 
*T was hers to chant the victor-strain. 


Oh! lift for her some lofty shrine, 

And build her up a lasting name, 
Who, made for love in peace to shine, 

A people saved from sloth and shame! 


ArTHur G. Buries. 








BOOKS. 


RICHARD OF GLOUCESTER.* 

No period in our history since the Norman Conquest has been 
so inadequately explored as the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. Not only are the contemporary records scanty and 
dubious, but the Wars of the Roses and their sequelae have 
failed to attract the undivided attention of any historian of 
the highest rank. Bishop Stubbs does, of course, reach the 
battle of Bosworth and the accession of “Henry Tydder,” 
but the chapters which deal with the short-lived triumph of 
the house of York form the least satisfactory portion of the 
Constitutional History, and he leaves the impression of having 
accepted the traditional version of the Tudor annalists 
without much inquiry into its foundation. 

Even before Horace Walpole wrote his Historic Doubts on 
the Life and Reign of Richard III. there were signs of 
reaction against the acceptance in its entirety of the popular 
portrait of the last Plantagenet; and later authors, notably 
Miss Halstead, have proved conclusively that many of the 
charges heaped up during the Tudor reigns were pure fable. 
But Richard has never yet had a champion so whole-hearted 
and so thoroughgoing as Sir Clements Markham. He 
upholds the White Rose of York against all comers with a 
fervour and devotion that have hitherto been consecrated 
to quite another “dear White Rose.” His zeal embraces 
the whole family of the Duke Richard, who claimed the 
throne of England, and was slain at Wakefield. If he cannot 
find in Edward IV. a model King, his virtues outweigh 
his deficiencies. Even Clarence, “false, fleeting, perjured 
Clarence,” is tenderly handled. “The Rat, the Cat, and Lovel 
our dog” are high-minded and faithful servants, while 
“ Diccon, their master,” is a paragon of knightly virtue. 

Sir Clements Markham is convinced that from the accession 
of Henry VII. down to the death of the last Tudor Sovereign 
there was an elaborate falsification of the events of the Yorkist 
reigns and a subsidised blackening of the character of the 
Yorkist Kings. To him Polydore Virgil is a malignant and 
unscrupulous foreigner who had no first-hand information, 
who wrote purely to order, and deliberately burnt all the 
manuscripts on which he could lay hand so that his own faults 
might go undiscovered. Fabyan is “ a fulsome Tudor partisan, 
anxious to please the reigning powers and ready to record any 
story against the fallen King.” Rous, the antiquary of Guy’s 
Cliff, is “an unblushing time-server.” Hall “is little more 
than a translation of Polydore Virgil served up with embellish- 
ments invented by himself.” Holinshed copied Hall, and 
Shakespeare dramatised Holinshed. But the worst villain of 
all, who inspired, if he did not write, the History of 
Richard III, usually attributed to Sir Thomas More, and 
who was himself the inventor and propagator of the worst 
slanders against that Monarch, was Cardinal Morton. 

This is a very tall order, and we believe that Sir Clements is 
entirely mistaken about More and Morton; but, nevertheless, 
there is a solid substratum of truth as regards the bias of 
which the Tudor historians give proof on every page. 
Bishop Stubbs has pointed out that Richard III. owes the 
general condemnation with which his life and reign have 
been visited to the fact that he left none behind him whose 
duty or whose care it was to attempt his vindication. The 
hideous and grotesque figure which did duty for “the bloody 
Duke of Gloucester,” the hunch-backed dwarf, green-eyed and 
born with teeth, has long since disappeared. His severest critics 
admit that he was courageous, sagacious, clear-sighted, and 





* Richard III.: his Life and Character Reviewed in the Light of Recent 
Research. By Sir Clements R. Markham, E.C.B. With a Portrait. Loudon: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. (10s. 6d. net.) 
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that where he: was best known, as on the Scotch border and on 
those Yorkshire estates which were once the Kingmaker’s, he 
was popular with gentle and simple alike. Some of the worst 
storics that found currency about him have been conclusively 
proved to be fables, and good reason has been shown for 
doubting many of the others. 

On one point, however, the defence has always hitherto 
broken down; there is no getting over the murder of 
the little Princes in the Tower, and an uncle who could 
perpetrate so brutal a crime is capable de tout; he 
may have stabbed young Edward of Lancaster in 
the field of ‘Tewkesbury, he may have dirked the 
Meek Usurper in the Tower, or committed any other 
atrocity. With this difficulty Sir Clements grapples boldly, 
and he will, we should imagine, be content to stand 
or fall by the measure of success he achieves in the 
endeavour. Edward V. and his little brother disappear 
from authentic history on June 25th, 1483. That 
they were murdered in the Tower of London is now 
universally admitted, and there seems no reason to doubt 
that theirs were the two skeletons discovered at the foot of a 
staircase in the White Tower in the reign of Charles II. Yet, 
strangely enough, no public announcement of their disappear- 
ance was made, nor does any inquiry as to their fate appear 
to have been prosecuted when Henry VII. ascended the throne, 
though one would have thought that he would have hastened 
to place the coping-stone upon his predecessor's iniquities. 
It was not till some years later, after Yorkist conspiracies bad 
been set on foot to effect their liberation, and after Lambert 
Simnel and then Perkin Warbeck had arisen to personate 
the young Duke Richard, that the story of the assassination 
was first made public. In the year 1502 a certain Sir James 
Tyrrel, who had incurred the displeasure of Henry VII., was 
beheaded on Tower Hill. While lying under sentence of 
deuth he is said to have made confession, confirmed by his 
accomplice Dighton, that, acting under Richard’s orders, he 
had murdered the children of Edward in the way with which 
chroniclers, poets, and painters have made us familiar. The 
confession, if it was ever made, has disappeared, and Sir 
Clements Markham maintains that it never existed. But 
such, at any rate, was the story which Henry promulgated 





after Tyrrel's execution, and if the confession was never made, 
where did the King get his facts? Did he or Morton or some 
other romancist born out of due time invent them? Sir 
Clements is ready with his answer. There was no need for 
invention, because Henry had known the story for sixteen 
years: it was he himself who had ordered the crime, which 
was perpetrated on some date between the middle of June 
and the middle of July, 1486. Tyrrel bad done the deed 
with the accomplices and in the circumstances detailed in 
the alleged confession. The King had only followed the 
common form of a fraudulent alibi: be had transferred real 
events to a false date. 

The objections to this ingenious theory seem to us insuper- 
able. We cannot follow the author into his psychological 
reasoning that of the two Kings Henry was the more likely 
to have been d priori the murderer; it rests largely on an 
estimate of Richard’s character which begs all the questions 
at issue. Nor can we fling all surviving contemporary history 
and tradition to the winds, even if it is tainted by Lancastrian 
origin. Sir Clements Markham denies the existence of any 
general rumour of the murder during Richard's lifetime, or 
that he incurred unpopularity for that or for any other 
reason; but he admits that the chronicler of Croyland 
Abbey records the report in the summer of 1483, and 
that in January, 1484, the murder of the Princes was 
alleged us a fact by the Chancellor of France in a speech 
to the Stutes-General at Tours. His attempt to trace 
these two statements to Morton is a piece of pure conjecture, 
and Sir Clements’s case must fail unless he can produce 
something in the shape of solid evidence to show that the 
boys were alive on the date of Henry's succession, which, to 
our mind, he completely fails to do. In an order in King 
Ricbard’s housebold regulations dated after the death of his 
own son in April, 1484, children are mentioned of such high 
rank that they were to be served before all other Lords. And 
in a warrant printed in Rymer, dated March 9th, 1485, 
provision is made for the wardrobe of “the Lord Bastard.” 
This is all—save an argument drawn from the behaviour of 
the mother and sisters of the Princes—which Sir Clements 





a 
Markham can adduce, and we submit that it js wholly 
unconvincing and insufficient. He is following the mogt 
hopeful . track, however, in ransacking the old accounts 
which even now are imperfectly calendared, and should ws 
find material there to establish his contention, we will be 
among the first to congratulate him. The whole episode jg 
enveloped in mystery; the details of the Tyrrel confession 
are highly suspicious, but the towers of Julius, we fancy, 
will keep their secret to the end. Sir Clements Markham 
possesses the temperament of an explorer rather than 
of a judge; we cannot allow history to be reconstructed 
in such slapdash fashion, or suffer an English King to be 
suddled with the foulest crime in English history on mere 
hypothesis. 

But though we judge him to have failed in bis main eon. 
tention, the author bas painted a vivid picture of the epoch 
between the battles of Northampton and Bosworth; he has 
bestowed the skill of a trained geographer in elucidating the 
topography of Towton, and Wakefield, and Barnet; and he 
has swept into limbo a mass of crude absurdity. He shows 
good ground for believing that Edward of Lancaster was not 
stabbed in cold blood by the Royal brothers, but fell fighting 
in the mélée at Tewkesbury. He contends that if Henry VI. 
was murdered at all, which he denies, Richard could not have 
been the culprit. The King died in the Tower on some date 
in May, 1470. It is capable of the clearest proof that the 2]st 
was the only day in that month on which the Duke of 
Gloucester was in London. So the 2lst has been fixed upon 
by the chroniclers with great circumstantiality of detail, and 
the following day was kept up to the Reformation as the obit 
of Henry VI. The whole story rests on nothing more than 
rumour, and Sir Clements Markham propounds an ingenious 
theory falling far short of proof that Henry died on the 
24th. 

Brave, resolute, far-seeing, a most skilful captain, an admir- 
able administrator, and gifted with a personal fascination 
which never failed him when he chose to exercise it, the last 
scion of the great house of Anjou was a Plantagenet to the 
backbone. He was a strange blend of the first and third 
Edwards with the ruthless Fules and handsome Geoffrys. 
He lived in a hard and cruel age; he was inured to bloodshed 
from his boyhood; like Tiptoft, the Earl of Worcester, he 
was a scholar und the friend of Caxton, and his career shows 
more than a trace of Florentine statecraft. In the words of 
Bishop Stubbs, he might have reigned well if he could have 
rid himself of the entanglements under which he began his 
reign. 





TWO BOOKS ON ECONOMICS.* 

THE present position of political economy is remarkable. 
The practical man compiains that he gets little assistance 
from the professors of the science, yet he still looks to them 
expectantly for guidance, and on every side, promoted in many 
instances by the benefactions of successful merchants and 
manufacturers, Chairs of Political Economy are being founded. 
The devotion of men of high character and ability to the 
study of this or any other subject must, on the whole, be pro- 
ductive of enlightenment, out of which some day an orderly 
exposition of indisputable dogma will issue; but at present 
there seems a lack of authoritative teaching. The subject is 
a controversial chaos, and not a science. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we have from time to 
time proposals for reconstruction. As long ago as 1856 the 
late Mr. H. Dunning MacLeod, in the introduction to the 
second voluine of his Theory and Practice of Banking, wrote : 
“ We have no hesitation in saying that the whole system of 
Political Economy, as laid down by Ricardo and developed by 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, is utterly and radically bad” ; and also: 
“The time has come when all Political Economy must be 
rewritten.” In 1870 Professor Stanley Jevons spoke of the 
“shattered science” of political economy, in which our 
English economists had been living as “in « fool’s paradise.” 
Both of these writers attempted reconstructions of their 
own. The first-named attracted little attention, and Dr. 
Crozier is no doubt justified in regarding Jevons and 
his successors as the representatives of current opinion 


* (1) The Wheel of Wealth: being a Reconstruction of the Science and Art 
of Political Economy on the Lines of Modern Evolution. By John Beattie 
Crozier. London Longmans and Co. {[i2s. Gd. net.] ——(2) Jndusis 
Combination. By D. H. Macgregor, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
ur-dge. Loudon: George Bell aud Sons. [7s. 6d, net.) 
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this country. At the same time, there is a con- 
siderable body of independent opinion outside the 
academic circle of the professoriate which agrees with Sir 
Louis Mallet that “the truth lies rather with Condillac or 
Bastiat than with Adam Smith and Ricardo,” or, as he else- 
where puts it, with the writers of the French school, and 
“their English representatives, Archbishop Whately and 
Mr. MacLeod.” Dr. Crozier does not seem to know the work 
of Mr. MacLeod, nor that admirable volume by Sir Louis 
Mallet, Free Exchange, which still remains the best exposition 
of that policy in the larger sense of the term. Those who 
adhere to this school will find their “withers unwrung” by 
Dr. Crozier’s fierce polemic against the academic economists. 
With much of his criticism we may be disposed to agree; but 
it has been better done by Jevons (apart from his recon- 
struction), and by MacLeod and Mallet, whose suggestions for 
yeconstruction we prefer to those now put forward by Dr. 
Crozier. Dr. Crozier condemns the tendency to make 
« independent specialisms” of the study of “history, theology 
os eee Political Economy, &c.” If their study is to be made 
fruitful, their relation to the “general science of Civilisation” 
This condition is met by the liberal school 
Economics, in 


in 


must be shown. 
of economists by a definition and a limitation. 
the view of Sir L. Mallet, is the science of exchange, and 
exchange is an incident of the institution of private property. 
“There is nothing more remarkable,” he says (Free Exchange, 
p. 229), “than the failure of English economists of the 
Ricardo-Mill school to recognise the connection between 
the principles of private property and free exchange; which 
are in fact one and the same.” If, then, we definitely 
derivative study, dealing with 


regard economics as a 
jurisprudence, its 


one aspect of the subject-matter of 
connexion with the larger theory of life becomes apparent. 


Thus, Mr. MacLeod solved the difficulty of limitation 
by accepting, as the subject-matter of his _ science, 


the exchanges that can be made between the different 
categories of property, as these are defined by the Roman 
law. It is the science that explains to us the “ behaviour” of 
services, commodities, and credits in the markets which exist 
for their exchange. Value, the most important problem of 
the science, turns on the relative exchangeability of the items 
in this exhaustive enumeration of the things to which property 
attaches. Dr. Crozier, like, it must be admitted, most con- 
temporary writers on economics, ignores this view, and follows 
with his polemic the reconstruction of Jevons, which makes 
value depend on the final utility of the object, a definition 
which he, as well as others before him, find unsatis- 
factory. 

Dr. Crozier’s own reconstruction, we confess, we have some 
difficulty in appreciating. He assures us that the subject will 
be illuminated if we will only realise “that the symbol of a 
revolving wheel is the natural symbol of the reproduction of 
wealth, and that the laws of the increase and decrease of 
wealth, as well as the immediate deductions therefrom, must 
be identical with, and so be transferable from the mathematics 
of a mechanical wheel of wealth and the science of Political 
Economy” (p. 34). We are not concerned to deny that an 
able writer, such as we recognise Dr. Crozier to be, can bring 








between property in land and other property; but this leads 
him to a demand, not for democratic Socialism, but for an 
aristocratic Socialism, a thing quite as fatal to liberty, 
and, if that were possible, more obviously and absolutely 
impracticable. “For did they [the ruling majority of the 
democracy] now turn round and give back to the inventors 
and brain-workers, in honour, authority, prestige and esteem, 
what they had expropriated from them in wealth, they would 
in my judgment have struck on a constitution of economic 
society as nearly perfect as, on this side of the millennium, we 
ure ever likely to see,”"—but, he adds, they will do nothing of 
the kind. 

The liberal economists, of whom Sir L. Mallet is the most 
distinguished representative, are content to allow society to be 
organised on what they regard as the equitable and automatic 
basis of Free Exchange. Dr. Crozier finds this in some 
respects unsatisfactory, and he consequently adopts a policy 
of Socialism and Protection. The chimera of Trusts plays in 
his scheme the same part as the chimera of rent played in 
the proposals of Henry George. Everything—such is the 
panic into which he has fallen—is to be regulated, with a view 
eventually to the endowment of Carlyle’s great man. In the 
meantime, we have from him the admission that Free-trade 
is best for all the world, though it is not so for the separate 
nations; it is not best for, but its evils must be supported by, 
the various States within the American Union, and by one 
town and one county as against another in England. We do 
not understand this shrinking from the logical consequence of 
his premiss. If self-sufficiency, involving a self-denial of 
cheap foreign supplies, is desirable for a nation, why not for a 
Federal State? and if impolitic for a Federal State, how can it 
be politic for a nation ? 

Dr. Crozier has his doubts, but the symbol of the wheel 
somehow carries him over them : 

“TI deprecate,” he says, “the very thought of the corruption, 
the shamelessness, the intriguing, and the low tone of political 
morality which the return to Protection must inevitably engender 
in public life ;—especially in all countries where parliamentary 
government by party is supreme, and where the votes which put 
in and turn out Ministries will no longer be given for political 
favours only (as they have been in England during its Free Trade 
régime), but will have to depend on economic favours as well— 
always more degrading personally to the recipient, as well as 
more damaging in their effects on the purity of public men.” 


Yet this is the slough into which Dr. Crozier is passionately 


| imploring his countrymen to descend. 


out vividly, by means of this analogy, certain points which | 


appeal strongly to him. On p. 472, however, he makes some 
very just remarks on the employment of mathematical 
formulas in economics, and sums up that they are “only of 


use after you have discovered the true laws...... other- | 


wise they are not merely useless but positively mischievous.” 


Mutatis mutandis, this represents our feeling with regard to | 


Dr. Crozier's wheel. Industry is not a wheel, and the forced 
analogy on which he insists does not appear to us to be in 
any way helpful. Dr. Crozier writes the English language 
with point and vigour, and for ourselyes we confess that we 
gather his meaning best when that adequate vehicle of 


Of the troop of chimeras which drive Dr. Crozier, Ixion-like 
on his wheel, through despair of the natural organisation of 
society, into Protection and Socialism, the foremost is the 
terror of the Trust. The second book on our list has, there- 
fore, a relevancy which, though fortuitous, marks the close 
interdependence of economic studies. After our giddy whirl 
on Dr. Crozier’s wheel, Mr. Macgregor’s discriminating 
treatise will be found a useful restorative to our shaken 
nerves. 

Combination, the author reminds us, is not a supersession 
of competition, but a new form of competition designed to 
remove some of the felt evils of earlier methods,—a mere phase, 
in other words, in that voluntary and intuitive co-opera- 
tion of the units of a free society which is the antithesis of 
the compulsory co-operation characteristic of Socialism. In 
this light we are invited in Part I. to consider the productive 
efficiency of combination, its risks, its bargaining strength, its 
Part LI. is devoted to Trusts and Cartels, and their 
Part III. deals with the national 


resource. 
relation to Trade-Unions. 
aspects of the subject. , 

There is a disposition in certain quarters to regard the 
spread of combination as preparing the way for an ultimate 


adoption of Socialism. Hence Socialist writers are found 


| denouncing, and yet welcoming, the advent of the Trust :— 


thought is not unduly cumbered by strained and fanciful | 


allegory. 

The solid results at which Dr. Crozier arrives, by the aid of 
his wheel, are not such us to convince us of its usefulness. 
He criticises Mr. Henry George's recommendation for the 
confiscation of rent as futile, because “had George lived till 
to-day, he would have seen his landlords who were to swallow 
all, themselves led to the slaughter and skinned and stripped 
to the bone by these same Trusts.” He adopts, therefore, the 
perfectly logical Socialist position that there is no difference 


“ When we asked what is to be done with the Trusts and Cartels 
we are asked in reply what we have done with waterworks and 
gasworks, with tramways, docks, and harbours, and what the 
Continent has done with railways, and other fiscal monopolies. 

. Why are we not prepared to carry it further ? 
Mr. Macgregor’s answer is, as above indicated, that the 
analogy between combination and public ownership is defective 
and misleading. After with almost painful 


elaboration the pros and cons of the subject, he concludes 


considering 


‘It is, in fact, from the foreign relations of governments 
that we derive our final attitude towards a Socialist develop- 


ment of economic combination. ‘There is no time, so long as the 
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international stress lasts, and occupies the best energies of legis- 
latures, for industrial Socialism. The burden of government 
would be intolerably increased if new officials were answerable 
to the legislature for all the complications of the conduct of 
national industries.” 

Dr. Crozier, it is worth noticing, on the contrary, regards 
the persistence of the national instinct as the main considera- 
tion which requires us to wade knee-deep in corruption in order 
to institute a State regulation of industry in which Protection 
is the first and most obvious step. 





THOMAS A KEMPIS.* 


READERS of French memoirs may probably remember 
Madame de Motteville’s pathetic account of the last illness 
of Anne of Austria, and how the dying Queen was soothed 
and consoled, in the midst of terrible suffering without 
modern alleviations, by the reading aloud of a famous 
book :— 

“Cette admirable princesse désira que je lui lusse quelques 
chapitres de Gerson: car elle avoit toujours aimé ce livre. Je le 
fis, et je lui cherchai, en présence de l’archevéque d’Auch, ceux 
qui parloient de la mort et de la nécessité de souffrir pour Jésus- 
Christ. J’en trouvai de beaux et propres 4 consoler son Ame. 


Elle en gotta la beauté, et souvent elle disoit avec consolation: | 


, 


‘Ah! que cela est beau!’ et me commandoit de recommencer les 
endroits qui la touchoient le plus.” 

And again later :—“ Aprés avoir pris de la nourriture et repu 
son Aime de quelques chapitres de /’ Imitation que je lui lus, elle 
s’endormit.” 

Such a scene from real life seems a fitting illustration to 
Mr. de Montmorency’s interesting and learned book, in which 
the different theories as to the authorship of the Imitation 
of Christ, or the three books known as Musica Ecclesiastica, 
are very thoroughly treated. Here we see the French tradi- 
tion at its full strength, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Jean le Charlier de Gerson, Chancellor of the 
University of Paris during the early years of the fifteenth 
century, a great preacher, a devout theologian and mystical 
writer of the first eminence, who led two hundred Doctors of 
Paris to the Council of Constance, being there known as the 
Most Christian Doctor, and who earned disgrace and exile by 
the honest reforming spirit which defended the Brothers of 
Common Life—the very Order which produced Thomas 
i Kempis—against the assaults of a narrow ecclesiasticism ; 
this was the man to whom the authorship of the Imitation 
was generally attributed. In France especially the tradition 
took long in dying; we are not sure that it is dead yet. There 
were many reasons for its existence. The earliest manuscript 
at the British Museum (1419 or earlier) bears Gerson’s name 
as the author. It also appears on most of the early printed 
editions. Paris, Venice, Milan, Florence, Louvain, were all 
in his favour, The world was not ignorant of the 
claims of Thomas A Kempis, but the printers had their 
own point of view, for “there was neither copyright 
nor conscience in these matters during the Middle Ages.” 
“The great centres of culture and literary movement with one 
voice rejected & Kempis and adopted Gerson. It was not 
necessary to make enquiry. A book by Gerson the famous 
Chancellor and theologian would sell, but the name of Thomas 
i Kempis was no voucher of literary merit.” 

Confusion was increased by the Nuremberg edition of 1494, 
which, while purporting to give the work of Thomas 4 Kempis, 
included in the same volume works by Gerson and Gerard 
Groote. The spirit of the “Invisible Church,” the true 








| . 
ments, which are largely concerned 


Ts 
pleasant, in a book of calm and careful research and criticism 
’ 


to find a writer carried away now and then by the imaginative 
value of his subject. 

To return to the vexed question of authorship. England 
too, had a tradition of her own, attributing the three books 
called Musica Ecclesiastica (placed by Thomas i Kempis in 
his own copy first, second, and fourth) to Walter Hilton of 
Thurgarton, an Augustinian Canon, who died in 1395. There 
is a good deal of curious evidence in favour of Hilton, which 
will be quite new to many readers. Mr. de Montmoreney, 


| though loyal to Thomas 4 Kempis, finds himself obliged to 


confess that the problem is not yet positively solved, He 
says, at least, that it is more reasonable to attribute three 
books of the Imitation to Walter Hilton than to attribute the 
plays of Shakespeare to Francis Bacon. As to whether such 
a saying is any serious threat to the fame of Thomas i Kempis, 
his readers may perhaps differ among themselves. If Hilton 
were the author, Mr. de Montmorency might be justified in 
demanding for “ear and heart” “the roll of an Elizabethan 
version, of one contemporary with the Authorised Version of 
the Bible.” The thought is suggested to him by the fact that 
the Imitation—not three books only, but four—is really “a 
marvellous mosaic, largely compiled from the actual text of 
the Bible. There are more than one thousand direct 
references to the Bible in the four little treatises.” He jg 
right: the book in Elizabethan English would be a beautiful 
book indeed. There might probably be the curious con. 
sequence that we should take it, like the Bible in our own 
inimitable translation, as originally and specially written for 
the English since the Reformation; but that would be our 
Thomas’s third book, ‘“ De Sacramento Altaris,” 
and is, a difficulty to Protestant 


own affair. 


might be, readers, 


But various English editions have already been pub- 
lished without it; and to notice a modern example 
which Mr. de Montmorency makes a good deal of, 


Matthew Arnold, filling his notebooks with quotations from 
the Imitation, never touches that book at all. Of course, 
without it one might almost forget that the author, if Thomas 
i Kempis or Walter Hilton, was a mediaeval priest and 
monk; if Gerson, priest and schoolman. Whether such 
eclectic treatment is in the interests of honest criticism and 
reality the public must decide for itself. No varying opinions 
can affect the place of the De Imitatione Christi in the 
literature of the world. Ever since monastery walls first saw 
it written, its universal appeal to all spiritual minds has 
removed it from the atmosphere of controversy and lifted it 
to a level only short of the highest. 

There is no room here to follow in the path of the crities 
who have decided that Thomas Himmerlein or Hemerken, of 
Kempen, who began life under the care of the Brothers of 
Common Life at Deventer, and afterwards entered the 
Monastery of the Canons Regular of St. Augustine at Mount 
St. Agnes or Agnetenberg, in the diocese of Utrecht, was 
almost certainly the author of the Imitation. It needs an 
accomplished scholar to enter fully into the various argu- 
with contemporary 
witness, style, rhythm, even punctuation. As Dr. Bigg 
remarks in the introduction to his beautiful translation, “a 
good-sized library might be filled with books on the subject.” 
All the best criticism for many years past has been in favour 
of Thomas. But Mr. de Montmorency, well armed and eazer 
for the fray, thinks it is time for the controversy to be 
Walter Hilton’s claims, he says, should be 

It seems to us that those claims will need a 


reopened. 
re-examined. 


“ecclesiastical music,” was to be found in all these writers | truly courageous champion. 


and many more. These mediaeval mystics were a wonderful 


| 


Some readers will find considerable interest in the author's 


band, a “ Church within the Church,” keeping true personal | study of the effect of the Imitation on various distinguished 


religion alive, preserving, as Mr. de Montmorency says, “the 


organisation of Christianity in Europe from dissolution.” | 


He writes of them with a real, understanding charm, tracing 
them back through St. Bernard and St. Augustine to the old 
philosopkers. The whole of his chapter on “The Content of 
the Imitation” is very attractive and interesting. The note 
of poetic romance is not absent from the pages in which such 
a picture as this is to be found:—* The cleansing midwinter 
night of the early Middle Ages has closed round Christendom, 
and while the midnight bell is sounding the Contemplatives 
keep watch upon the heaven where they would be.” It is 


his Age and Book, 
With 22 Illustrations. London: Methuen and Co, 


By J. E. G. de Montmorency, B,A., 
7s. 6d, net. 


* Thomas a Kempis: 
LLB. 


minds down to our own day. The list of its lovers, as he says, 
might have been made much longer, and the exceptions are 


very few. He takes the trouble, wisely no doubt, for they 


'cannot be called unrepresentative men, to point out the 








unfairness of Dean Milman’s and Thackeray's criticism. 
They treated the book as a sort of primer of selfishness, 
“the monastic gospel of a pious zealot,” from which “ the Love 
of Man is entirely and absolutely left out.” “So far,” says 
Mr. de Montmorency, “from the philosophy of Thomas 
Hiimmerlein being a selfish philosophy, it is in fact the cult 
of selflessness and of the highest altruism.” His fellow-men 
would not find much to-complain of in a man whose life 
was lived in harmony with this Ecclesiastical Music. We 
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have only to add that the illustrations are well worth careful 
attention, being mostly reproductions from early manuscript 
or printed editions of the work. 





RECENT VERSE.* 
Or the eighteen volumes before us, the most valuable and the 
most original are either translations or adaptations. Easily 
first stands Miss Tobin’s translation of Petrarch’s Madonna 
laura. We call it a translation, but if close to the 
spirit of the Italian poet, it takes considerable liberties 
with his language. Indeed, it is rather a new work inspired 
by Petrarch than a version of an old. The author has a 
singular mastery of style; no roughness or crudity impairs the 
form; but both sonnets and canzones move with a passionate 
dignity like that of the Elizabethans. The long-drawn- 

5 . . 
out sorrow is apt to seem unreal if the poem is read as a 
whole, but the parts if taken by themselves will delight all 
lovers of poetry. We quote one sonnet, not because it is the 
best, but because it is a fair specimen of the level of Miss 
Tobin’s work,—and in this sphere it would be hard to find 
better :— 

«“ When all her golden beauty did unclose 
In Love’s great noon and glory of desire, 
Slipping her sheath, and yearning higher, higher, 
Laura, my life, did leave me to my foes, 
And living, lovely, disembodied, rose 
To the white wicket and the shimmering choir. 
Ah, why does not that ‘last day’ come and tire 
My soul for Heaven ?>—that last day one knows 
But as the first in Heaven. The same way 
That all my thoughts go, and as feather light, 
My soul would rise, a pilgrim clean and gay. 
Why must I wait, dear Christ? Why must I stay ? 
Bitter and ever bitterer grows the fight, 
Had I but died three years ago to-day !” 

Mr. Forbush has been happily inspired in his idea of putting 
Ecclesiastes into the metre of Omar. Our one complaint is 
that many of the phrases in the original are in themselves 
poetry of so pure a quality that any other version seems odd 
and irreverent. The concluding stanzas, for example, with 
their metaphors of the lamp, the pitcher, and the well wheel, 
van find no form so adequate to the thought as that of the 
Canon. Otherwise we have nothing but praise for the fine 

s ] 
stanzas in which is enshrined a philosophy so like and yet so 
unlike Omar’s. Sometimes the voice is truly that of the 
Preacher :— 
“ Oft have I dream’d upon my lonely throne, 
Whose noisy cares ne’er leave my heart alone, 
Of the dear Kingdom of encloister’d Thought, 
And I have wept to claim it as my own, 
Silent I pace the Shrine and hear within 
The vows of Fools, the Levites’ empty din. 
Above, the silent Stars reproachful pass, 
And stainless kneel the voiceless Seraphin.” 
At other times the form is too modern, for all its beauty, to 
express the exact emotion :— 
“Then, while the bending rose-trees all are shorn, 
The poppies naked in the cool, wet morn, 
The lawless winds shall herd the pitiless rains, 
The muttering clouds from the cold North return.” 

The anonymous little book of Old Songs of the Elizabethans, 

y g3 0 
with new songs in reply, is a whimsical and successful 
adventure. The author has caught the right Elizabethan 
manner, with its general formality of phrase and sudden 
simplicity of passion. Take this reply of Lucasta to Lovelace’s 
“Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind ” :— 


_ * (1) On the Death of Madonna Laura. By Francesco Petrarcha. Rendered 
into English by Agnes Tobin. London: W. Heinemann. [7s. 6d, net.}—— 


(2) Ecclesiastes in the Metre of Omar. By William Byron Forbush. London: 
A. Constable and Co. [5s. net.]—(3) Old Songs of the Elizabethans, with 
New Songs in Reply. Edinburgh: W..J. Hay. (4) By Still Waters: 


Lyrical Poems, Old and New. By A. E. Dundrum: The Dun Emer Press. 
[7s. 6d.]——(5) A Selection from the Verses of John B. Tabb. Made by Alice 
Meynell. London: Burns and Oates. [2s. 6d. net. |——(6) A Collection of 
Poems. By Ernest Radford. London: Gibbings and Co. [2s. 6d. net. 

(7) The Truce of God, and other Poems. By William Stevens. London 
J.M. Dent and Co. (2s, 6d. net. —(8) The Death of Icarus, and other Poems. 
By Arthur K. Sabin. Glasgow: J. MacLehose und Sons. [4s. net. 

(9) Poems. By R. G. T. Coventry. London: Elkin Mathews. [5s. net.] 
——(10) Songs from the Classics. y Charles F. Grindrod. Same 
publisher. (3s. 6d. net. /——(11) London Streets. By Arthur H. Adams. London: 


T. N. Foulis. | 2s. 6d. net. }———-(12) Rainbows and Witches. By Will H. Ogilvie. 
London: Elkin Mathews. ls. net. | (13) New Poems. By William H. 
Davies. Same publisher. ls. 6d. net.|-——-(14) The Triuwmph of Man: a 


Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d, 
London: Methuen 
By Maurice 


Dramatic Poem. By Percy Schofield. London: 
—(15) Kings mm Babylon: a Drama, By A. M. Buckton. 
and Co, [ls. net.) ——(16) Desiderio: a Drama wm Thee Acts. 
Baring. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 


is, net, | — (17) Fables. By Ronald Ross. 
Liverpool : at the University Press, 2s. 6d.|——(18) Signa Severa, By 
R.A. K. Eton College: Spottiswoode and Co, 
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“Tis honour calls thee, then I wis 

*Tis honour must obey ; 

My woman’s heart no craven is 
That it would bid thee stay. 

Hie to the wars where dauntless deed 
By thee shall still be done ; 

My part, to pray that Heaven lead 
Thee, dear, unscathédd on. 

Once more, once more, within thine arms! 
Ah, brave heart, need I tell 

Love grows more firm for love’s alarms, 
More fond for love’s farewell ? ” 

The next four volumes are reprints of verses already 
published elsewhere. Of “ A. E.'s” By Still Waters we need 
only say that it contains the lovely “Dawn,” and the poem 
beginning “I am the tender voice calling ‘ Away,” and that 
the Dun Emer Press is to be congratulated on as beautiful a 
piece of bookmaking as we have seen. Nothing could be 
more exquisite than the type and paper. Mrs. Meynell has 
made a good selection from Mr. Tabb’s poems, and we miss 
nothing we should desire to see reprinted. At his best he 
has the quaintness and poignancy of Crashaw, but he is not 
always at his best; and when his conceits master him he is 
guilty of doubtful taste, as in the verses “Out of Bounds” 
on p. 111. Sometimes, as in the sonnet “ Unmoored,” he 
attains a fine dignity of rhythm; but his strength lies usually 
in simple catches, in which a thought or an emotion is 
delicately wedded toa metaphor. A good instance is “ The 
Playmates” :— 

“Who are thy playmates, boy ? 

‘ My favourite is Joy, 

Who brings with him his sister, Peace, to stay 

The livelong day. 

I love them both; but he 

Is most to me.’ 

And where thy playmates now, 

O man of sober brow? 

‘Alas! dear Joy, the merriest, is dead. 

But I have wed 

Peace ; and our babe, a boy 

New-born, is Joy.’” 
Mr. Ernest Radford’s Collection of Poems is good occasional 
verse, but little more. He has his felicities, but, save 
perhaps in his “Song in the Labour Movement,” he suffers 
from a triteness of matter and diction. 


“ We may not reach the higher art, 

And yet may taste the purest life,” 
Mr. Stevens has written in his Truce of God, and the lines 
modestly describe his work. He learned to write verse when 
Tennyson was the idol of young men, and he is faithful to his 
model. He has little originality, but there is an earnestness 
and a sincerity about his verses which give them a certain 
charm. 

Six lyric poets follow, of whom by far the most accomplished 
is Mr. Sabin. His blank verse has all the stateliness of the 
Tennysonian tradition, and sonnets like “The Bouquet,” and 
lyrics such as “The Sea-Weed’s Song” and “ Dante,” show 
that to an exceptional degree he possesses the gift of melody. 
He has imagination also, but in this he has not fully learned 
the lesson of his master, for it is apt to be too dim and form- 
less, leaving upon the reader a sense of the iteration of a 
vague passion. He plays too much with metaphysical counters 
to produce the concrete impression of good poetry. But he 
is a writer to be reckoned with, and we have nothing but 
praise for his fragment of Dante translation in terza rima. 
Mr. Coventry’s Poems are also overshadowed by greater names, 
chiefly Poe and Stevenson. He is always wandering at night 
among lonely woods in the Poe manner, and like Poe his 
fancy is apt to be crude and spasmodic. He is best when he 
is simplest, as in the charming first poem, in “ A Pastoral,” 
“The Malvern Hills,” and “ Sic Requiescam.” We quote from 
the last-named :— 

‘T would not have my grave dug deep, 
But plant a wild red rose to heap 
Its dying petals on my tomb. 
Ah, in that little darkened room 
Their scent would haunt me in my sleep. 
I want to have the wide blue space 
Of Heaven above my resting-place ; 
I want the dews, and dreams, and flowers 
Around my everlasting hours, 
And just a green turf on my face.” 


Mr. Grindrod in his Songs from the Classics retells in elegant 
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verse some of the most famous Greek myths. He is always 
polished, fluent, and correct, and now and then he has a really 
fine stanza. His “Song of Charon” and “The Burden of 
Medea” give evidence of a force of imagination which redeems 
the triteness of much of the rest. With Mr. Arthur Adams 
we reach a very different kind of work. His songs of London 
Streets, with strange little human comedies interspersed, have 
much originality and power. London appeals to him—a 
colonial, as we assume—with a strangeness which she has 
lost for her own children. He has a gift of vivid and 
memorable phrase, a keen eye to observe, and the wide vision 
which sees the stars over the house-tops. The romance 
of a great city has rarely been more fully caught, whether 
it is St. Paul’s brooding above the crowd “like an old 
Buddha swathed in dreams,” or a carved jade god 
watching from a Bond Street window the crowd with the 
same smile 
* As from his temple-dusk he saw 
The passing of the centuries.” 

Mr. Adams's volume is in many ways the most notable on our 
list, and we shall watch with interest for his future work. 
Mr. Will Ogilvie, whose name will not be unfamiliar to 
readers of the Spectator, has also originality, but his Rainbows 
and Witches is marred by an excess of fluency. Sometimes, 
as in “ The Front Rank,” his verses have the real cri du coeur, 
but in general we prefer his poems on the Scottish Border, where 
a long-remembered sentiment finds musical expression. The 
Tweed makes a more intimate appeal to him than the waters 
of Damascus. The New Poems of Mr. W. H. Davies is the 
work of a man who has seen and suffered much. A passionate 
love of the simplicities of Nature and a pained sense of the 
tragedies of life are its chief qualities. It is full of technical 
imperfections, but his earnest realism and sincerity raise many 
of the verses to the level of poetry. Whatever his faults, his 
is no second-hand message. 

Next come three dramatic poems of varying quality. Mr. 
Schofield in his 7'riwmph of Man has attempted a drama on 
lines not unlike Mr. Hardy's Dynasts. His characters are 
cosmic fancies and passions, and the interest is metaphysical 
rather than human. Much of it is too incoherent, but there 
are stately passages, and many of the lyrics are full of beauty. 
Miss Buckton’s Kings in Babylon is a more normal type of 
poetical play, where the dramatic interest is never allowed 
to be overburdened by a desire to say fine things finely. 
It the story of Nebuchadnezzar and the Hebrew 
children, and so firmly and clearly does the action move that 
we cannot but think that it would make a good acting play. 
The figure of the old exile, Ben Israel, is powerfully drawn, 
and skilful use is made of the great words of Hebrew prophecy. 
The poem would lend itself well to scenic treatment, though 
the last act would make heavy demands upon any manager's 
powers of staging. In Mr. Maurice Baring’s Desiderio the 
scene is laid in Corsica in the seventeenth century, and the 
story is of a stranger appointed King to be the tool of the 
nobles, and of his defection to the popular cause. As in all 
Mr. Baring’s work, there is great skill in versification and 
oceasional snatches of poetry, but the structure is too 
loose and the characters too indeterminate to make the 
work successful as drama. He is happier, we think, in his 
lyrics. 

Last on our list come two books in a lighter vein. 
Professor Ronald Ross has written some amusing fables, 
mainly about animals, wherein many appropriate morals are 
pointed. He has learned the art of easy verse, but every now 
and again in lines and phrases he betrays an imagination 
which seems to point to real poetic force. We welcome 
this evidence of versatility in one so distinguished in other 
spheres. The slim little book of Eton verses by “R. A. K.” 
ealled Signa Severa,of which the fifth impression is before 
us, deserves a word of high commendation. The verses are 
limited in their appeal, being wholly concerned with things 
Etonian, but the talent shown is remarkable in one who must 
still be very young. They especially recall the work of Mr. 
A. D. Godley, both in their extreme rhythmical skill and 
their academic wit. The author is no mere parodist. He 
can catch the flavour of other poets very neatly, as in the 
prize poems on “Siberia” and “The Judgment of Oetone” ; 
but he can also, as in “The Eton Memorial,” attain to 


is 


something which is very near that rare product, original 





NOVELS. 


A BLIND BIRD’S NEST.* 

Tue name of Miss Mary Findlater is associated with such 
excellent work, whether as an independent writer or in collabors 
tion with her sister, that the appearance of a new novel fro 1 
her pen is a matter for congratulation for readers a 
reviewers alike. Her work has charm both of style and con 
ception, and her outlook on life is kindly, if far from wens: 
coloured. She does not shirk hard facts and painful problems. 
but, on the other hand, she does not deal in unnecessary 
realism, or revel in the abasement of inefficient virtue oy a, 
exaltation of unscrupulous selfishness. The life that she 
pictures is interesting rather than exhilarating, and the sun. 
shine which illuminates it has in the main an autumnal 
radiance. But though this is true of the prevailing tone and 
temper of Miss Findlater’s work, there is enough contrast to 
give the needful relief. For instance, in the book before us 
there are at least two characters of an indomitable cheerful. 
ness—the sort of people who raise the vital temperature of 
any company they may happen to join—and in spite of the 
terrible handicap with which she starts on the race of life, the 
heroine wins her way ultimately into a haven of prosperity 
and happiness. 

How great that handicap is may be gathered from an out. 
line of the plot. When Agnes Sorel was a baby her father in 
a moment of passion had taken the life of a man who had 
dishonoured his sister, and at the opening of the story we find 
Agnes living with her widowed grandmother in the West of 
England. Her father is still in prison, and the domestic 
tragedy is only heightened by the fact that the woman whose 
wrong Austin Sorel had summarily avenged was and remains 
wholly unworthy of sympathy or compassion. Clare Sorel 
utterly selfish and ungrateful, filled with abiding resentment 
against her brother, sponging on her relations when not 
engaged as a companion on the Continent, is the very incarna. 
tion of mental and moral slackness, alongside of whom her grim 
old mother, bearing her sorrows with stoical reserve, is a dignified 
and even noble figure. Agnes, when we first meet her, is a 
girl at school, already dimly conscious of the gulf that divides 
her from her happier schoolmates, but as yet ignorant of the 
details of the family tragedy. The first gleam of sunshine 
comes into her life through contact with the aunt of one of 
her school friends,—a radiant American lady with an only son, 
a boy little older than herself, whose chivalrous kindness 
kindles her passionate gratitude. This boy-and-girl friend- 
ship gradually ripens into a genuine mutual attachment, 
which stands the test of Agnes’s disclosure of her father’s 
But on learning by chance that Terence’s mother 
views their attachment with misgiving, Agnes, already left 
homeless by the death of her grandmother, engages herself to 
a man old enough to be her father, and then breaks off the 
engagement when Mrs. Woods and her son have returned to 
America. Meantime her father has been released from prison 
and slunk away into the wilderness to bide himself, Agnes 
being conscious, to her shame, of an immense relief. For a 
while she takes the post of companion to an elderly spinster, 
a lady “always ill but just never dead”; who “had not got a 
temper or anything but only symptoms”; till, hearing that 
her father is ill, she goes out to America to nurse him, with 
results that the expert novel-reader may be left to divine. 


crime. 


As often happens in the works of women novelists, the 
book is stronger in characterisation than in construction. 
We do not quite understand, for instance, why the generous 
and kindly cousin should never have come to the rescue in 
the early stages of the story. Again, the brutalisation of the 
father by his long imprisonment, considering that he had 
once been “a prince among men,” is by no means convincing. 
Asa matter of fact, to judge from the details of his story, 
it seems most unlikely that his sentence would have been 
more than five or ten years at the outside. Indeed, the intro- 
duction of the father on the scene is artificial and perfunctory, 
and constitutes the most serious blemish in what, with all 
deductions, is a very interesting, and at times impressive, study 
of the relations of the rising and the passing generation. A 
word of praise is due to the charming illustrations, which 
indicate new possibilities in the application of photography 
to fiction. 





humour 





* A Blind Bird’s Nest, By Mary Findlater. London: Methuen and Co, [6s.] 
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The Amulet. By Charles Egbert Craddock. (Macmillan and 


Co. 6s.) —This is an interesting little novel dealing with the 
British frontier in America in the year 1763. Although earnest 
students of Fenimore Cooper will be disappointed that “Charles 
Egbert Craddock” gives them no Indian horrors, the account of life 
ins frontier fort in those days is well worth reading. The book 
brings out prominently the artificial nature of society in the 
eighteenth century, the costume and sayings of the ladies in the 
fort being in very singular contrast to the nature of their 
surroundings. The interest of the story lies entirely in the 
author’s realisation and vivid picture of eighteenth-century 
personages and their surroundings. The plot itself is common- 
place and the character-drawing not very subtle. But the 
pook will enable its readers to realise with a thrill the isola- 
tion of the little band of British soldiers in the middle of the 
wilderness, and the terrible dangers which they ran from their 
crafty and implacable enemies. 

The Young Days of Admiral Quilliam. By F. Norreys Connell. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—Mr. Connell is extremely ingenious 
in the manner in which he contrives that his hero, like Dog- 
berry, shall “write himself down an ass.” It is seldom that an 
author can endure to allow the subject of an autobiographical 
novel to appear in an unfavourable light. But Mr. Connell is 
quite pitiless, and with every one of young Quilliam’s adven- 
tures the reader will find him more intolerable. As we have had 
occasion to say in this column more than once lately, it is impos- 
e to judge sea-stories of the year 1805 with dispassionate 
criticism. ‘he intense interest of the subject makes the critic 
blind to any faults in the novel, and The Young Days of Admiral 


sibl 


Quilliam is no exception to this rule. 

Ian of the Orcades. By Wilfred Campbell. 
son, and Ferrier. 6s.)\—Mr. Campbell is a poet. 
other good reasons for knowing it, we might guess as much from 
this book. It is written in poetical prose, and does not lack 
imagination, touches of vivid description, and colour, mostly of 
But we must frankly say that these are not things 
that go to the making of a good novel. There seems to be some- 
thing like a mist over the whole story. The Earl, the sinister 
priest Father Angus, and Ian himself move about very dimly 
seen figures, talking much in a highly ornate style, but doing 
very little. The scene is remote—the Scottish Highlands in the 
days of Robert III.—the persons unfamiliar, the private interest 


(Oliphant, Ander- 
Had we not 


lurid tinge. 


very slight. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
THE HISTORIC CHURCH. 

The Historic Church. By J. C. V. Durell, B.D. (Cambridge 
University Press. 5s. net.)—Mr. Durell treats of the “Sub- 
apostolic Age,” by which he means, roughly speaking, the last 
two decades of the first century of our era and the second century. 
The authorities dealt with begin with Clement of Rome and end 
with Hippolytus. Many subjects are discussed. With most of 
them we are concerned; but perhaps that which touches us most 
closely is Church government. In Clement of Rome, whose 
Epistle to the Corinthians is the earliest non-canonical document 





that we possess, we sce two Orders, Bishops and Presbyters, being 
two titles of the same office. At that time, then—i.e., at the 
close of the first century—the ministry consisted of those who 
served (diaconoi) and those who surveyed piscopoi), also 
called, with special reference to their standiny in the Church, 
presbuteroi. In Ignatius, whose Epistles cannot be put later 
than the second decade of the secoud century, we have monar- 
chical episcopacy. If we had these two authorities only, the 
matter would be sufficiently plain. But then the “ Didaché” 
has to be considered, if, indeed, it is of the date to which 
Mr. Durell assigns it, about contemporaneous with Ignatius. 
Here we have what is called a “charismatic ministry.” The 
‘prophets” and “ apostles” may be taken to correspond to the 
“missioners” of our own day. 
the “ Didaché ” to be of a much later date. 
to ind anywhere a condition of things corresponding to the Con- 
recat taal ideal, a number of independent communities, owning 


no common authority by which their teaching and discipline are 


Some authoritie 2. how ever, hold 
It would not be easy 





to be regulated. 





MANY-COLOURED ESSAYS. 
Many-Coloured Essays. By Charles J. Dunphie. (Elliot Stock 
net..—Mr. Dunphie is always readable. He pleases us least 
he is in his paradoxical veiu, as in the “ Delights of 
‘The Advantages of 





when 
Discontent,” “The Absurdity of Constancy,” ‘ 
being Disliked,” and the like. Here he reminds us of a master in 





| would have thought twenty years ago thatit w 


the art of essay-writing with whom it is dangerous to provoke 
comparison. His literary and his pathetic essays are more to our 
taste. He quotes well, and quotes correctly. “The Fascination 
of Sorrow” is a specially good piece of writing. “Lost London,” 
again, has great attractions, especially to those who remember 
the great city as it was in the first decades of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. We would also mention the essays on “Friendship” and 
“Our Friends.” We venture to doubt whether Horace’s aerata 
triremis was a “stately warship.” We do not expect that care 
should be absent from such a ship. Surely it was a yacht, called 
acrata because it was highly ornamented. We cannot forbear 
quoting four admirable lines, which we should attribute to Mr. 
Dunphie himself, who has a talent for this kind of expression, 
but that he pays them a well-deserved compliment :— 


* Forgive and Forget were twin maxims of old, 
Only one have I mastered as yet ; 
The theft of my heart I can freely forgive, 
But the thief I shall never forget.” 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


SOME 





The Manufacture of Paupers. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
Most of the twelve papers included in this volume first appeared 
in the Spectator. It will suffice, therefore, briefly to call attention 
to their publication in a collected form, and to summarise the 
contents. The special subjects dealt with are (1) the feeding of 
school-children; (2) outdoor relief and the old Poor Law; 
(3) old-age pensions; (4) the unemployed; (5) shelters and 
refuges; (6) the sumptuous workhouses and hospitals; (7) sug- 
gestions for a better policy. One illustration of (6) the writer 
of this notice may supply out of his own experience. He dealt 
for some time with a Co-operative Society in a country town, 
largely patrouised by the artisan class. The home authorities 
objected that the articles “stocked” by the Society were not of 
the best quality. Accordingly he went back to a former source 
of supply. He thus had experience of two sets of prices, the 
Co-operative being distinctly lower than what may be called the 
jut the Poplar Inquiry brought out a third set 
So there were three sets 


shop prices. 
considerably higher than the “shop.” 
of prices, with qualities to correspond,—the highest was the work- 
house, for the consumption of the paupers; the next was the 
“shop,” for a middle-class household ; the lowest the Co-operative 
Store, for the artisan. 





Popular Ballads of the Olden Time. By Frank 
(A. H. Bullen. 3s. 6d. net.)—This volume, the third of the series 
which is appearing under Mr. Sidgwick’s care, contains “ Ballads 
of Scottish Tradition and Romance.” It begins with “The 
Hunting of the Cheviot” and “The Battle of Otterburn,” and 
contains thirty-six in all, including one, “‘The Jolly Juggler,” 
which Mr. Sidgwick claims to have discovered. The number, 
however, ought probably to be diminished by one, “Kinmont 
Willie,” which, there is much reason to suppose, was largely 
It is astonishingly good, but now 


Sidgwick. 


written by Sir Walter Scott. 

and then a modern note is discernible :— 
*“* Then on we held for Carlisle toun, 

And at Staneshaw bank the Eden we cross'd ; 

The water was great, and meikle of spait, 

But the nevir a horse nor man was lost.’ 

The double rhyme here is,as Mr. Sidgwick suggests, a novelty. 

There are other things in the volume on which the higher 

Sometimes when the poem, as a 

As we are told in 


criticism might be exercised. 
whole, is ancient, the new hand shows itself. 
the introduction, which is a good piece of work, “the chances of 
corruption and contamination are infinite.” But, after all, this 
may be said to give a new interest to these “ Popular Ballads.” 





Sir Robert Peel. By Justin McCarthy. (J. M. Dent and Co. 
2s. 6d. net.)—It is needless to say much of a book which has 
reached a fourth edition, but we may call our readers’ attention 
to the appearance of this volume, not only because it is an 
excellent bit of work, but beca: there is so interesting an 





analogy between the political situation with whick Peel had 
to do and that which now exists [he Irish difficulty is 
chronic, but, as an eminent foreign statesman said, never fatal, 
unless, indeed, we are foolish enough to make it so. But who 
uld be complicated 
is one well worth studying. The 
and it 
degrees of acceptance which the 
various biographies have met with. Lord Melbourne and Lord 
Derby have reached a second edition; Lord Aberdeen aud Lord 
Sur R. Peel, Lord John Russell, and Lord 


with Protection? The story 
volume is one of the “ Prime Ministers of England” Series, 


is interesting to observe the 


Palmerston a third; 
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Salisbury a fourth; Mr. Gladstone a fifth,—but Lord Beaconsfield 
fees far beyond all with his ninth. Is this pre-eminence due to 
the man or to the biographer, James Anthony Froude ? 


The Japan Year Book, 1907. (Japan Press,7 Byward Street. 
#8. net.)—The compilers of this volume explain that its appear- 
ance has been delayed by the process of expansion. They further 
disarm possible criticism of style by stating that “the English in 
Which guise this compilation is presented is neither the King’s nor 
President’s English.” It is sufficient to remark that it expresses 
tlearly enough what it is intended to say. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that this matter is of a highly interesting kind. The 
population, to begin with, was in 1903 46,732,156, the males, 
contrary to what is usually the case, exceeding the females 
hy something less than half-a-million (the reverse is stated on 
p. 18 by an obvious error). More than half the males are under 
6S ft. 2 in. in stature; but the standard, we are told, is rising, 
the proportion per cent. having fallen in ten years from 
60 to 5207. Old age is common. In 1902 there were 673 
centenarians, four of whom claimed an age exceeding 115 years. 
Australia has more Japanese immigrants than any other country. 
They number 71,129. The details of politics, administrative, 
general, or local, curiously resemble our own. Land, however, 
shows difference. Two-thirds of it belongs to the Crown. 
Qnly one-sixth is under cultivation; and more than half seems 
to be incapable of it. Nearly two-thirds of the population is 
employed on the land. “Ten per cent. of Japanese farmers may 
be said to possess adequate knowledge of farming.” How does 
the comparison stand in this respect? Small holdings seem to be 
the rule if “the area per plot amounts to a little over a quarter 
of an acre.” Rent appears to average about 25s. per acre. 
“Japan is suffering from the pernicious effect of the reckless 
eapture of fish.” Pisciculture is practised on a considerable 
séale, and is encouraged by bounties. Whale-fishing has some- 
what revived since the war. Three-fifths of the land is under 
forest. These extracts might be multiplied, but enough has been 
given to show the value of the book. 
How to Avoid Payment of Debt. By a Solicitor. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 1s. net.)—This is a cheap edition of a book 
which was published some time ago, and which, as the “ Solicitor” 
puts it, “created more excitement and less result than was 
expected.” As to result, we are not surprised. The matter of 
“debt” has been the despair of legislators from the very earliest 
time. The further we get away from the pitiless severity with 
which the debtor used once to be treated the greater do our 
difficulties become. If imprisonment is abolished, the creditor 
will be made more helpless than ever. The only remedy will be 
the total abolition of credit. Yet an absolute ready-money system 
is impossible. Even the Co-operative Societies seem unable to 
maintain it. 


The Ancient Bards of Britain. By D. Delta Evans. (Educational 
Publishing Company, Merthyr 'Tydvil. 5s. net.)—Mr. Evans 
describes himself as seeking a middle term between Keltomaniacs 
and Keltéphobists, between “the malicious misrepresentations ” of 
the latter and the “teaching of a few enthusiasts” among the 
former. We cannot follow him into what he says about the 
doctrine of the Bards. Of course, there is much that is interesting 
in it; but what we want above all things is a bibliography, an 
equipment most useful in all subjects, but here absolutely essen- 
tial. Mr. Evans speaks, for instance, of the relations between the 
British Bards and Christianity. He does not believe that they 
offered any opposition to the introduction of primitive Christianity, 
for it was their belief that men should be left free to inquire for 
themselves. For all such statements we want authorities. And 
what is meant by “primitive Christianity”? Did it ever come 
here? When we find it in its concrete form it is a long way from 
primitiveness. 


In the Hymnai Appendix (Skeffington and Son, 4d. and 7d.) the 
Rev. A. Leigh Barker has included a hundred and nineteen hymns 
which are not to be found in the hymnals commonly used, not 
absent from all (though this is the case in a few), but from one 
or other of them. “ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” for instance, 
does not contain “ Brightest and best of the sons of the morning,” 
or “The spacious firmament on high.” “The Lord my pasture 
shall prepare ” (Addison) is only to be found in the “ Psalms and 
Hymns Prepared for the Use of the Baptist Denomination.” 


In the series of “ Golden Anthologies” (G. Routledge and Sons, 
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Bacon. Anything more un-Shakespearean it would not ba easy to 
find. 





New Epirions.—The Influence of Jesus, by Phillips Brooks, D.D 
being the “ Bohlen Lectures” for the year 1879 (H. R. Allengon and 
Co., 28. 6d. net).——Endeavours after the Christian Life. By James 
Martineau. (British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 64, net, 
A Treatise on Statute Law. By William Fielden Craies, M.A. 
Founded on the Fourth Edition of “Hardcastle on Statutory 
Law.” (Stevens and Haynes. 28s.)——Statutes and Constity. 
tional Documents, 1558-1625. By G. W. Prothero. (The Clarendon 
Press. 10s. 6d.) Memoirs of a Revolutionist. By Prince Kro. 
potkin. With a Preface relating to Recent Events, (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 6s.)—He describes as the event in which 
“the revolution begun” the massacre of January 22nd, 1905, 
when the crowd of working men of St. Petersburg was fired upon, 
with the result that “a thousand—perhaps two thousand—men, 
women, and children, fell the victims of the Tsar’s fears and 
obstinacy.” He points out that the authorities knew before. 
hand that the procession would take place, that they gave 
no indication that it was objected to, but that “a massacre 
was prepared by the military commander of the capital, 
with all the precautions of modern warfare.”——The Modern 
Cyclopaedia. Edited by Charles Annandale, LL.D. Vol. , @ 
“Image—Momein.” (Gresham Publishing Company. 6s, net.) 
Verney Memoirs. 2 vols., 1600-1659, and 1660-1696, 
Edited by Frances Parthenope Verney (1889) and Margaret M. 
Verney (1904). (Longmans and Co. 7s.) The Major Dramas 
of Sheridan. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by George 
Henry Nettleton. (Ginnand Co. 4s.) War with Disease. By 
Frederick F. Maccabe. (Baillitre, Tindall, and Cox. 1s. net.)— 
With some amplifications, and an additional lecture on “ Health 
and Fitness.”———How to Become a Naval Officer: with an Account 
of Life at the Royal Naval Colleges at Osborne and Dartmouth, 
(Greve, Matthews, and Seagrove.)—This account of the new 
departure, as it may be described, in the educational side of the 
Naval Service will be found highly interesting. 








— The 

















MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for February :—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga- 
cine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, I/arper’s Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, the Sunday at Ilome, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Girls’ Realm, the Periodical, the 


Connoisseur, Chambers’s Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the 
Expository Times, the Girls Own Payer, Macmillan's Magazine, the 
Journal of the Moslem Institute, the Journal of Education, Modern 
Language Teaching, the Treasury, Baily’s Magazine, the World's 
Work, the Art Journal, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Expositor, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell’s Magazine, the Statistical 
Journal, the Munsey, Mount Tom, the Open Court, the Estate 
Magazine, the World and his Wife, the Law Quarterly Review, the 
Quiver, the Health Resort, the Busy Man's Magazine, the Scrap-Book, 
the Animal World, the Atlas of the World’s Commerce, the Columbia 
University Quarterly, the Railroad Man's Magazine, the Scottish 
Historical Review, the Forum, the Educational Review, the Indian 
Magazine, the Canadian Magazine, the International Journal of 
Ethics, the Author, the Zlome Countics Magazine, the Shilling 
Burlington, the Crown, the Navy League Journal, the Library, 
the Parents’ Review, the Independent Review, the Popular Science 
Monthly, Auction Sale Prices, the Economic Journal, the Yachting 
and Boating Monthly, the Englishwoman’s Review, Health and 
Strength, the Internation, the Interpreter, Our Missions, the British 
Journal of Tuberculosis, Current Literature, the Journal of Philology, 
the Financial Review of Reviews, the African Monthly, the Herald 
of the Cross, the Dickensian, the Liberal Churchman, the Review 
of the Far East, the School World, the Occult Review, the University 
Magaziue, the Humane Review, the Antiquary, Mothers in Council, 
the Churchman, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Church Quarterly 
Review, the American Journal of Mathematics, the Indian Review, 
the International Journal of Apocrypha, the English Historical 
Review. 








(For Publications of the Week see p. 184.) 








LIBERTY PATTERNS & CATALOGUE FREE CRETONNES 





1s. net) we have Poems of Life and Death, Edited by G. K. A. Bell. 
The volume contains about a hundred and seventy poems, and the 
selection covers a wide field of authorship. There is a poem by 
Lord Bacon, which we would commend to the followers of Dela | 
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OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIO ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


| « This is Genuine Cocoa.”—The LANCET. 
THE BEST ON EARTH. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


CcCOCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
Specially Prepared for 'nvalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,000,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


FIRE LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
TRUSTEE oats EXECUTOR. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 
ANNUITANTS when HEALTH is 
IMPAIRED. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W., 


 RHEUMATISM, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. 
The ‘‘DROITWICH CURE” at Home 
“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 


Obtainable at all Chemists’, or a 28 lb. Bag Delivered free 
to any address: 
London and Suburbs ees ove oe 2/- 
Country Addresses ... iat on ns 2/3 
Sole Proprietors—“ Dept. B.” 
WESTON and WESTALL, Ltd., 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 














LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, 

Public Schools, and other approved SOCIETY. 

Educational Lustitutions, ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Assitranées at very low premiums Average Bonus| Over £2 2s. per 

for the first Five Years under the for 80 yearsj cent, per annum. 

Society’s advantageous convertible 


Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the SecneTary. 








25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 60., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, BG 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.6.V.0. 





Invested Funds exceed .. ... £15,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including issi harged 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large, and at the last two valuatious have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1908, 








FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Mauager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF 


ASSURANGE., 





Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wriu1am Sraeet, E.C, WEST END: 17 Pare Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW Squarg, EDINBURGH, 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907. 
All with Profit Assurances, previously effected, 
and then in force, will participate. 


For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Established 1835, 


PROVIDENT ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leafiet on 
INSTITUTION Net Cost of Endowmont Assurances. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.0, 
CERES A REVOLUTION IN COPYING LETTERS. 
Letter copied as you write, and shows no sign of 
copy taken. Ordinary Pen and Ink. No tfouble. 
WR ITING Full particulars, with specimen of Copying, on application ; 
also Catalogue of the Vertical System of Keeping Letters 
COPIER in Boxes, Cabinets, &c., which is fast displacing all others, 
THE CERES DEPOT, 
10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
Chief Offices :— | 
cencnae ‘Suiowes,| ALL LIABILITY 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. | Under the Workmen's Compensation Act 
London Offices :— ED FOR PER SERVANT 
9-10 KING STREET, £.c., | 'NSUREO FO 2/6 . 
L ELL. s.W pole GENERAL 
7 0 tea JP., | ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
* "General Manager. } _ CORPORATION, LIMITED. 











(Patented). 














For best values in Removals and 
WAREHOUSING 
See Hamptons’ Booklet W 210, sent free. 
Separate Rooms. Damp-Proof. Dust-Proof. Fire-Proof. 
Ideal conditions. Lowest rates. 


H A M P T O N S 


Will be pleased to send their Estimator, 
and submit, Free of Charge, a Competitive 
Estimate for either Removals or Warehousing. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ. LONDON, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 


Addison (J. de W.), The Art of the Dresden Gallery, cr 8vo ..... 
Archer (P.), The Humours of Shanwalla, cr 8vo i 
Aspinall (A. E.), Pocket Guide to the West Indies, ]2mo. 
Auto-Guest Book (The), 4to .... A. F. Bird) net 5/0 
Baynton (B.), Human Toll, cr 8v0.. (Duckworth) 6/0 
Benham (W. G.), Cassell’s "Book of Quotations, enatintee aud Household 
Words, 8vo.. neainin ..(Cassell) net 10/6 
Benjamin (C. i. ), Machine Design, cr ‘8v0 . (Constable) net 8/0 
Briére (L. De La), Madame Louise de France, 8vo .., K. Paul) 60 
Burland (J. B. H.), The Gold a rs, cr 8vo (Greening) 6/0 
Burrows (H.), Manual for Nurses on Abdominal Surgery, cr 8vo 
a Press) net 2/6 
Carus (P.), Our + — on . Paul) net 4/6 
Cuthbert (Fr.), A n Penitent, cr 8v0 ..... "Burns & Oates) net 4/6 
Dale (R. W.), History of wen Congregationalis im, roy 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/0 
Dawe (C.), Her Highness’s tary, c (Nash) 6/0 
Dill (ieante), My Lady Nese cr 8VO...... nese 6/0 
Donaldson (J.), Woman, her Position and Influence in Ancient Greece and 
Rome, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 
Dreesbach (P.), Beer Bottler's Handy Book, cr 8vo (A. F. Bird) net 25 
Ellis (Mrs. H. Me me s Woman, cr 8vo.. eovecee ose (Alston Rivers) 
Emerson (W. G.), The Builders, cr 8v0... ‘*(Brown & Langham) 6/0 
ca (A, {A-. ran — Polar Ice, roy Svo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 16, 
ne). ,* author of “The Faith teeta a a Lewin net 3/ 
pa 
4) 


eR net 6/0 
. H. Gill) 2/6 
Motentord 6/0 


errr eeeeneeeeeeeees 








Hahei niel Quayne, cr 8vo ..... saanes seeee(J. Murray) 6/ 
Hamilton (C. ), Adam’s Clay, cr 8vo ........ (Hutchinson) 6/ 
(C, G.), Love in the Harbour, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 6; 
Harper (J. Wi) , Education and Social Life, cr 8v0.. «(1. Pitman) net 
Hearn (G,. R.), The Seven Cities of Delhi, cr 8vo.. (Thacker) net 10, 
...(Smitb & Elder) 
(Constable) net 1 


Hope (G.), Amalia, cr 8vo 6 

Hoskins (L. M.), Text-Book on Hydraulics, 8vo 0, 

Indiscreet Letters from Peking, edited by B, L. P. Weale, 8vo 

Hurst & Blackett) net u 
2) 


. (Greening) 
~-(Chapman & Hall) net 1 

K, Paul) net 

wee net 


Irving (G.), For This Cause, cr 8vo.. 

James (H.), The American Scene, 8vo.. 

Knight (G. T.), The Praise of we cr 8vo 
Leffler (B.), The Elastic Arch, cr 8vo ...... 
Lodge (Sir O. d econ, 8vo (Bell) net 
Logan (A. C.), Old Chi ped Stones of India, 8 (Thacker) net 
Loomis (L. hat Index Guide to Travel and "art "Study in Europe, 12mo 

(A 


A. F. Bird) net 

ht (S. B.), Her Majesty’ 3 Rebels, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 

Mecraughtan S.), The Expensive Miss Du Cane, cr 8vo ......(Heinemann) 

ll (A.), Exton Manor, cr 8vo (Alston Rivers) 

— “7 E. W.), Running Water, cr 8vo .......... .(Hodder & Stoughton) 

Maturin (B. W.), Laws of the Spiritual Life, er 8v0 (Longmans) net 
Miller (E.), Living Lies, cr 8vo ......... 
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.(Methuen) 
Miltoun (F.), Rambles in Provence and « on ‘the ‘Riviera, ‘cr 8vo (Sisley) net 
Mitchell (W.), Structure and Growth of the Mind, Svo (Macmillan) net 
Nicholson (WwW. A.), Artillery Fire: the Battery, cr 8vo 
Nordau (M.), Our Art and Artists, cr 8vo 
Paternoster (G. S.), The Folly of the Wise, cr Svo... 
Pemberton (M.), The Diamond Ship, er 8vo 
Phillips (D. G.), The Social Secretary, cr 8vo 
Pointing Finger (The), by ‘‘ Rita,” cr 8vo 
Rook (C.) and Jardine (E.), Switzerland : the Country and its People, 8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) net 20/0 

Russell (D.), Miss Churchill, cr 8vo ....... icin eiindiidiinaioaianiae (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Schiller (F. C. S.), Studies in Humanism, 8vo (Macmillan) net 10,9 
Schoeffer (Fr.), Grammar of the Bemba Language as Spoken in North-East 

Rhodesia, 12mo... .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Shaw (B.), Dramatic. Opinions and Essays, 2 } vols. er 8vo.. . (Constable) net 

ick (Mrs, A.), The Kinsman, cr 8vo . heraeht 

‘Snowden (K.), Kate Bannister, er ‘BV0.....-. «+e (Nasi 
Soyen Sheku: Sermons of a Buddhist Abbot, cr 8vo.. ...(K. Paul) — 
— (M. G.) and Falk (H. J.), Employment Pictur ym the Census, 
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..(P. 8. King) net 
, ... (Smith & Elder) 
(Unwin) 


Statejof the e Navy in 1907 (The), by | * ‘ Civis,”” cr 8vo .. 
Stead (W. T.), P \~ or People? cr 8vo 
Summers. (D.), A Man's Love, cr 8vo .. (Unwin) 
Taylor (M, I. ay The Impersonator, cr 8vo.. “(Gay & Bird) 
Thompson (W. H.), Brain and Personality, cr 8v0.. "(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Traill (V.), John Paxton, Gentleman, cr 8vo .... Greening) 
Trial of Deacon Brodie, edited by W. aninscner 8vo (Sweet & Maxwell) net 
Tynan (K.), For Maisie, cr 8vo .......... ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Underhill e) ), The Lost Word, cr Sy (Heinemann) 
Wales (H.), The Yoke, cr 8vo .. (Long) 
Watson (EB. H. L.), The Barony of ‘Brendon, cr 8v0 (Brown, & take 
White (F. M.), The Slave of Silence, cr 8vo Ward & Lock) 
Wickremasinghe (Don M. de Z.), Tamil Self. amit er 8vo (Marlborough) 
Wood (J. B.), Tablet Manufacture. cr 8vo . -sseeee-(Lippineott) net 
Wyndham (H.), The Flare of the Footlights, er 8vo. (Richards) 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


BARGAIN.—The excellent and extensive SCHOOL 
PREMISES, with accommodation for 250 Boarders, known as BLAIR- 
LODGE, Polmort Station, Stirlingshire, midway between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, can be purchased upon exceptionally favourable terms. Suituble for 
large School, Charitable Institution, or Hydropathic Establishment. Private 
House, large Sanatorium, and large covered Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Private ET Workshops, Engine Rooms, Dynamos, Stabling ; standing in 
grounds of acres, with a considerable and valuable frontage. Large pro- 
rtion of purchase money on mortgage.—For further details apply to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
No charge to purchasers. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
OU Rt.f O F ORDO 2. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the under-mentioned post :— 

HEAD-MISTRESS of a SECONDARY SCHOOL for GIRLS to be 
opened in September, 1907, in the neighbourhood of Wandsworth. 

Candidates must a University Degree or an equivalent. 

The salary attaching to the rr will commence at £300 per annum, and 
will rise by annual increments of £15 toa maximum of £400 per annum, with 
a possibility of further increuse to £600 by increments of £20. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the Appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 10a.m. on Monday, 4th March, 1907, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date, 

Candidates applying «ama the post forthe Form of Application should 
enclose a staw addressed envelope. 

Full particulars of oy Council's uirements as to Appointments Vacant 
are published in the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained 
from the Council's publishers, Messrs. P. 8. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, l4d. an issue, or for 
the yeara prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Odices, Victoria Embankwent, W.C 














ase 
OOKSELLING BUSINESS.—A VACANOY for 
intelligent YOUTH, whose Parents would be willing for hi an 
thoroughly learn the various departments of the Bookselling Business. © 
small wage would be given to a suitable applicant.—Apply to HEADLEY 
BROTHERS, Booksellers & Publishers, 14 Bishopsgate Without, London, Ea 


I ADY SECRETARY, aged 21, Shorthand, T 
enyetionees in business and household Accounts, good 
—*L, 8," 


writing, 
er, personal 
references, DISENGAGED owing to illness of employer,— ig Craven 


Terrace, London, a 


ee 

ANTED TO PURCHASE by a Lincoln’s Inn Solicitor 

a CITY SOLICITOR’S BUSINESS.—Write to “x,” care of 
Street’s, 8 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. . 


Se 

(= any CLERGYMAN | RECOMMEND FRENCH 
PROTESTANT FAMILY at Boulogne with whom ENGLISH BOY 
conld BOARD for Summer Holidays? No other Boarders received, 

RYDER, Bovingdon Cottage, Bovingdon, Herts. te 


iS wer? 

O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 

required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter ouly to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY. 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey. 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


UPERIOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL (Recognised), Norfolk 
Coast.—DRAYTON HOUSE, SHERINGHAM (eight minutes from Sea), 
High, bracing. Languages and Music specialities. Games, cycling. Great 
care of delicate or kward girls, Eutire charge if parents abroad.— 
PRINCIPAL. 
TT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGIAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLE 4 DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Danghters of C slerzy only 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-T EAC HENS. 
rise he to the MEAD-MISTRESS; or to Kev. Cauou WILLIS, Hon. Sec, 
e ectory, Warrington, ia 








‘(ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFLELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Aunual Examination by Oxford aud Cambridge Joint Board, 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis,—P. rincipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


| | IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
HALF-TERM ENTRIES, MONDAY, February 25th. 


QGWUNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER.- NDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. ‘Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 


“\XHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (lite Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to aulividual development, 
Air very bracing from Downs aud Sea, References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holicway Colleges, and others. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER 
BACH,—Thorough education iu bracing | moorland air. Hixhest references, 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 

GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpenteriug, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury, Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHULS-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.B.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Ilustrate: Prospectuses on application. 

















NHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Bracing air; beautiful country, 

high above sea level. Games, gymuastics, sea bathing, &e. Health carefully 
studied, Individual training. Excellent Languages & Music. Head-Mistresses— 
Miss BUSSELL & Miss EBBU'I'T, M.A.(Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge, 


NURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position, Tbe 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 


PRINCESS 38 CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

Practical Training ; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—In order to prov ide accommodation in this 
School for an increasing number of Pupils, a NEW HOUSE, next door to 
Eothen, will be opened in January, 1907. There will then be a few vacancies 
for Boarders, for which early application should be made. Climate very 

healthy and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. 
RECOMMENDS 


rA\HE LADY AGNES SCOTT highly 

charming Country HOME SCHOOL for TTLE GIRLS. English and 
French Governesses. French Maid. Handicrafts, Nature work, gardening, 
games, riding. Own cows, poultry. Moderate ‘terms.—Write ‘* E772,” at 
Shelley’s, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Recognised by 

hs Peer of Education. Principal, Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical 

First-class Boarding-School for Girls. Grounds of eleven acres; 

fiel ion hockey, cricket, net-ball; tennis-courts, Individual care aud home 

ife. Thorough Education on modern lines. Specialization or Advanced 
Examinations if required. 


ee SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Priucipal, 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 

—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
HOOL. 


es GEORG E’S s Cc 
HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
This Public School for Boys and Girls OPENS on JANUARY 25th. 


Chairman of Directors, the WARDEN OF BRADFIELD. Head- Master, the 
Rev. CECIL GRANT, M.A., late of Keswick. 
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ar MONIOA’S, 
s KINGSWOOD, SURREY 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &. Visiting Professors. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


(yuuRcH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 











TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 

Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 


Terms. 
Apply to the PRINCTPAL, 


acme 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool G mnasium) Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 





Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Kducation, All branches and systems | 


taught. including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics, 
Phvsiok gv, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qu: alitied teachers. 

1EALTH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial ‘Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev, 
E. Lyttelton, | D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRET TARY. _ ia 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
WHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 


ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hoc key, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, daucing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symovds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 














ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’ S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPA 





St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA. For WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L. 
s Pe fnew NE. apply to the SECRETARY L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
t, Audrews, N. 


ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMP "ANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
KW) (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for childreu 
from India and the Colonies, and special urrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. ‘The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
teaining.—Prospectus and School List ou applicaton to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
TICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 


Public School, with classical and modern sides. eral Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every vear at three Oxford Colleges. ery successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently, Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magniticent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts, School cadet corps. Boarding fee, 4 £45 p. av. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
8rd to Sth. Open to boys joining May 3rd, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings. Five 
Boariling- houses.—Hend- Master, Rev. A. J. G _ GALPIN, _M. A. 








EF ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommend: nd by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 


Exce 





VYLAND DEAKIN, B.A, Heat. Master. 


ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM, KENT. 


PREPARATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Standing in sixteen acres. ‘Ten miles from London. 
Apply for Illustrated Prospectus. 


TPPINGHAM SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will 

/ take place at Uppingham on the 19th, 20th, and 2lst March, 1907, for 
Seven or more Open Scholarships. lree of £70 perann.; Two of £50 per ann.; 
Two of £30 per ann.; each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained 
free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1907. 
som COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

4 PEARSE, M.A, Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys uuder 
i4, whether already in the school or not, will be olfered in March next.— 
4:ply The BULSAL. 








HE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
ARE PREPARED TO FACILITATE THE ENTRY OF A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN INTO THEIB SEA 
SERVICE AS EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
by passing them through a 
PRELIMINARY TBAINING 
in the 
THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING@ COLLEGE 
(H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ GREENHITHE, KENT) 


on favourable conditions, 


The Company will, in the case of Candidates who may be selected 
under this arrangement, contribute a moiety, equal to 324 guineas per 
annum, of the ‘Worcester’ fees, during a period not exceeding three 
years. 

The Cadets thus appointed will, subsequent to their training on board the 
‘Worcester’ and on approval, pass into the Company’s ships as Cadets or 
Sub-Officers (without premium), from which grade they will be promoted 
to the rank of Junior Officers as soon as they are found to be eligible. 

Or the Company may, at their option, pay half the premium for a year or 
two's training in Sailing Vessels after the Cadets have been educated on board 
| the ‘Worcester’ for a period, approximately, of two years, 

Candidates must not be under 15 years of age, and must pass Preliminary 
Examinations to show that they are, for their age, sufficiently iustructed and 
| 1m perfect health, 
Form of application may be obtained by addressing 
THE SECRETARY, 
P. & O. COMPANY, 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C, 


H2=PPon COURT, HAMPSTEAD, 


Mr. STALLARD is REMOVING his boarders in May next to 
HEDDON COURT, COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


The new School House stands in its own grounds of 35 acres, 
Bts ss snesree SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successfal prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 


ADMISSION to this School. 
__For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


Tr ELS TED oz S @ Bs 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JU NIOR HOUSE 
| for BOYS under 15. 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually in July.—Particulars 
from the BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 




















ent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from | 


( .AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for three or 
more Scholarships of £40-£20 will be HELD on MARCH 26th, 27th. 


The inclustre School fees vary from £63-€72 accor: ling to age, and there are 
numerous Le avin gk xhibitions and Scbhe lara! hips at the Universities connected 
with the Schox Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


7 ING WILLIA M'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 

c OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £50. Examination in 
Liverpool, May 2nd aud 3rd, 19.7. Leaving Exhibitions to the Universities 
Preparation for Army, Navy, Indian Police. New Science Schools and 
Engineering Department. List of Honours, &c., from the SECRETARY, 


Onze COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
7 BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen’s Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospect s, and Refere uces, apply to Head- Ly ‘a MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., , Oxford), Chy ywidde oD, Lelant R. 

GRICULTU Ra COLLEGE, TAMWORTH —Youtbs 


| 

' 

j Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colouies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Sho ot oting taught. * Terms mo nde rate, Get Prospex tne, 

| 
' 
| 
| 


YEDFORD GRAMMAR CHOOL. 


EIGHT EXHIBITIONS (4 of £60 and 4 of £50 per annum) will be competed 
for March next. Classica), Civil and Military and Engineering Sides.—For 
particulars, apply to SECKETARY. : 
>| QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'T.—Governors, the 
} KO WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
] tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 





workshop. swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sees of Bart ool Ser Oteanl & lergymen —Appi y HEAD-MASTER, 
LKLEY RAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Sch larships to the Univer- 


} 
| 
te TERM BEGAN =a ee January l4th, 1907. 

Ie (l-Master, C. W. A'TKLNSON, M.A. Cantab. _ 
} 

| 

| 








‘LIFTON COL - ‘EGE. — CLASSICAL,  MATHE- 
C MATICAT MODERN LANGUAGE, NAIURAL SCIENCE, and 


ompeti 





MUSIC SCHOLARSHTPs, June, 1907. Ten or imore open to 
| value from £25 to £100 a year, Also a Scholarship for Army candidates 
| Parti ulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
| vol lexe, Clifton, Bristol. 


YEXHILL.—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (Oue experienced in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS, Moderu 
house ; beautiful situation; home comforts.“ N. C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street. London. 
we CCESS AT EXAMS., Civil Service, University, or 
other, gus oor ses! 1 to those who enter for my Memory Training Course. 
Thousands of testimovials from Successful Studeuts Particulars free. 
—Address, C. L. PELMAN, 94 Wenham House, Bloomsbury Strcet, 


wo 
Loudoun, W.C 
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OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL M.A. (Oxon), 
thafried, Assistant-Master at a high-class Preparatory School (18-20 
Boys), can take into his house 8 or 4 young Boys, who would enjoy the advan- 
arsed enon ome care, combined with School work and play amongst 
a: ném ber of b Hows and School in dne of the healthiest districts 
near Jonson, about 350 feet above sea-level, and 14 hours’ railway journey 
from the City.—Box 165, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C, 








FOREIGN. 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR. 


Byrow HILL.—Pripcipals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
OSBEUX. The HALP-TERM BEGINS FEBRUARY 28th. 











ARIS.—Mademoiselle L. GUILLIER. PENSION DE 
FAMILLE, 21 Rue Valette, Panthéon, Prés de la Sorbonne, du 
Collge de France, de I’Ecole de Médecine, &. Chambres depuis 5fr. 50¢. 
par jour, Grandes facilités pour étudier la langue francaise. English and 
American references. a 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every fori of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical rench Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinatious, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music, House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best Enclish refs.—Mile. WALKER (Registered). 0 Ahrjowye 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss Mi\'THERWLG 
have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 
to much larger premises. Fine situation. Excellent Education, First-rate 
fessors for Music, Languages, Painting, Art. Tennis, riding, gymnasium. 
garden. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking.—Apply Beaulieu, 46 Rue 

au Docteur Blanche, Paris. 











RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class Wnglish 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
odern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C, E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bruges. 


RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 411-—The Frl. HORICHS 

will have a few VACANCIES at Easter in their refined FAMILY HOME 

for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Unusual advantages for German, 
Music, and other accomplishments. Pleasant family life. Own rooms. Home 
comforts. Excellent table. Best English references. Moderate terms, 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DETMOLDsTR., 

RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 

able home. Quiet central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 

rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired. 














YW DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
tre invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


@ho for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
iv the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mauvager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.)—Address : 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
Hours for Interviews: 10,30 a.m. to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays until 3 p.m. 


mo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
marticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
ta., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 
TAMMERING.—Severest and most obstinate cases per- 


manently cured by one who has cured himself after stammering ten 
ears; interview on written application.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford 
‘ourt Mansions, London, W.C. Pupils taken in Residence. 


ANTED, OLD OAK BACON CUPBOARDS, also 
DOLE CUPBOARDS with perforated or spindle doors.—Address, 
with illustrated particulars, to Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Btrand, London, ~ 
\ TJANTED, OLD RED, GREEN, or BLACK 
LACQUERED FURNITURE, CHAIRS, TABLES, CLOCKS, &c.— 
Send illustrations and particulars to Box 14, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, Londov W.C. 














Special facilities for | 








vr a 
| | ieee SOCIETY, KENSINGTON TOWN HALL, 
Dre. STANTON OOIT 


Will Preach as follows: 
Founded in memory 






Feb. 3r4 (Woman Sunday. of Miss Z 
at 11.15—** Mrs Seseeine’s Aurora Leigh.” a Vallance), 
7.—‘* Women's Votes and Women’s Virtue.” 






. » até. 
Feb. 10th at 11.15.—* From Zadig to the Zancigs.” 

” + at7.—** The Rev. R. J, Campbell's New Theology.” 
Feb. 17th at 7.‘ Am I my Brother’s Keeper?” 4 
Feb. 24th at 7.—‘* The ‘Son of Man’ and the Forgiveness of Sing.” 


—~ L sot Bing? 
YCHOOL of SOCIOLOGY and SOCIAL ECONOMICS 
K (68, 64 Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.)~A Course of - 
LECTURES on “SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL MANAGERS” will be pipe. 
the first three by Miss N. ADLER, the second three by Miss MARGARES 
A. SEWELL, at Denison House, on consecutive Tuesdays, begin T 
February 5th, at 430 p.m. Course ticket, 58.; single admission sad 
Particulars of this Course and the work of the School generally ‘R ea 
from the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. G. F. HILL, 10 Kensington Mansions, Bati's 


Court, 5.W. | = 
NEOFFREY BIRKBECK’S Water-Colour Drawings 
"at the NEW 


of “ITALIAN VILLAS and ENGLISH GARDENS,’ 
169 Piecadilly (Opposite Old Bond Street), 10 to ¢ 


DUDLEY GALLERY, 
IMOUTH HYDRO, 


Admission 1s, 
B OURN 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 


a a ae — 
| EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH— 
J BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Beautiful winter resort 
Sea and moorland, Walks, picnics, music, home comforts, and genial com. 
panionship. Less than four hours from Paddington. Responsible charge 
taken of the younger guests. —Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


























































RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 


8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telepbone 1225 








h 2258 Central, 


All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken, 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short. 


h and. Young Indies trained for Secretarial Posts. 
mieanaesewewettis*®? WANTS DBD. 
per 1,000 words, Further . 
We. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, 
tienlars on application,—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, 

4) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.~A few 
4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 


J 



























erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sutfering from Epilepay, 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment, Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cric et, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 

U BLIC HOUS EB REFORM, 

THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
founded by the Bishop of Chester in 1896, and now controlling 62 LICENSED 
HOUSES, will be gina to allot further £1 Shares, to cover extension of 
business. Maximum Dividend of 5per cent. paid continuously since 1899, Send 
for Free Leaflet and Application Form to P. R. H. A., LTD... BROADWAY 
CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER (Opposite ST. JAMES'S PARK STATION), 
PU BLIO F3OUS S&S REFORM, 


6S (Surrey style) 














VPATTENED CHICKENS 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—41b., 38. 7d.; 4}1b., 38, 10d; 
5ib., 4s. 1d.; 5} Ib., 4s. 5d. ; and 61b,, 4s, 10d. 

Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd.. Waterford. 


| why lb. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 2s.; 9 lb, 
L 2s. 6d.; 11 Ib., 3s.; 141b., 3s. 9d.; 21 1b., 58. Carriage paid; cleaned 
for Cooking. Family trade our speciality. Prime quality Cured Tish.—List 
and particulars post-free. NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby. 


Quote paper. 2 
(ISH. — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 
SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 
and Householders in Town or Coyntry should write immediately, Manager, 
MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free particulars, Inquiries 
solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for sending ready Dressed for Cooking. 
























|i ty VERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
Wor Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 





PERFECT HOLIDAY.—CUNARD LINE. 

F SPECIAL TRIP BY THE ‘CARPATHIA’ TO THE MEDITER- 

RANEAN AND ADRIATIC, RETURNING FROM NAPLES BY THAT 
LUXURIOUS FLOATING HOTEL ‘CARONIA,’ 

The twin-screw steamer ‘ Carpathia,’ 13,603 tons, will gail from Liverpool on 
TUESDAY, 12th February, taking passengers for Gibraltar, Naples, ‘lrieste. 
Fiume, Palermo, and back to Naples, where she connects with the ‘ Caronia,’ 
which returns to Liverpool. The round will occupy about 25 1 
Cunard Line, L’pool. London: 93 Bishopsgate St., B.C. ; 3 Waterloo PL, 5.W, 


wy Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 

14 Days, leaving MARSEILLES February 14th, 

Visiting MINORCA, ALGIERS, PHILIPPEVILLE, MALTA, SICILY, 
NAPLES, VILLEFRANCHE, MARSEILLES, 

38 Days, leaving MARSEILLES March 6th, 

Visitiug MALTA, EGYPT, PALESTINE, 
GREECE, &c. 
H. 8S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

R M.S.P. — THE ROYAL MAIL 

Xe STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 

18 Moorgate Street, I.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 







Je 
#12, 


£22. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 


SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Sixty days, 80 guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and ful! particulars apply as above. 


CG ANADIAN PACIFIC LINE. 
For Sailings and Pamphlet re WORK and WAGES 


Apply to C. P. Rly., 62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. (facing Trafalgar 
Square), or 67 King William Street, E.C., or Local Ageats. 


FASTEST 
TO 
CANADA. 
THROUGH TICKETS vii CANADA to JAPAN, 224 days; CHINA, 274 days; 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, 
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00K BARGAINS.—7imes Ency., 35 vols., £13 13s., cloth ; 
half-morocco, £15 15s. ; Moncure Conway's Autobiography, 2 vols., 30s. 
fer 76, Gd. ; Sinter’s Art Sales, Lis. net, for 5s.; Dickens, eomplete, 21 vols. 
gilt, £3 5s. ; Farmer & Henley’s complete Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., 
satel printed for Subscribers at £12 5s. net. price £3 10s. ; Maclareh'’s 
Et tthe Master, ¢olofred plates, 25s. net, for 8s,; Cassell’s Gazetteer 
Ay ritain and Ireland, 3 vols., 30s., for 12s, 6d; Haydn's Dictionary 
eee Pri morocts, 25s. not, for 1@s.; ‘Tortures and Torments, Old Time 
ta, 258., for 10s. Gd.; Geatty’s Sun Dials, 25s. ; Thornton's Gazetteer 
in s., for 4s, Gd. ; Miche "s Rembrandt, 2 vols., 35s.—BAKER’S 
COEAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


— - " 
OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. We éffer Burton’s Arabian Righte, 17 vols., unexpurgnted, 13 gs. + 
Farnier’s Slang Dictionaty, privately printed, 7 vols., 70s. (cost £12 5s.); Dod’s 
Peerage 1905 (10s. 6d. ), 3s. 6d.—Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity. 
—HOLLAND BROS., Hook Merchants, Birmingnam. 


HEAP BOOKS. — Post-free, H. J. GULAISHER’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 

ks in New Condition at BARGAIN PRICES. Also the Anuual Catalogue 

of Valuable Works in all branches of Literature, suitable for Presents, 
Libraries, Prizes, kc. A Catalogue (74 pp.) of the latest New Books Published 
at Diseomit Prices, and a short List of French Books. Now Ready.—H. J, 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., London, W. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Rubens by Max Rooses, 145 plates, 

2 vols. 4to, 1904, £2 5s. (pub. £5 5s.); Don Quixote, 36 etchings, 4 vols. 

roy. 8¥0, 1906, $08. (pub. £3 123,.); Rabelais’ Works, over 100 illustrations, 
2 vols. 4to, 20s. (pub, £2 2s.) ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, unexpurgated, 16 vols., 
Z13 188. Catalogues free. Books bought or exchanged.—JUCKES, The 
Ruskin Book Stores, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piceadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Zilthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discouuts, 




















OOK BARGAINS.—The Best and Largest Stock of 
Secoud-Hand and New Remainder Books in the world. 25 to 80 per 

eent. reduction on the publisbed prices. Write for our February Catalogue, 
containing some 7,000 titles.—W. H. SMITH and SON, 186 Strand, 
Loudon, W.C. 





A DISTINCT ADVANCE 
IN 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


FREE OF CONDITIONS. 
WORLD-WIDE. 


ANNUAL CASH BONUSES. 
ANNUAL OPTIONS. 


“This is real assurance.”—Trutu, see 16-1-07. 


Apply for particulars, Hrap Orricer, Soins Kryepom, 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE Co. OF NEW YORK, 


16, 17, 18 Cornhill, LONDON, E.C. 
d. H. HARRIGON-HOGGE, General Manager. 





“AN IDEAL BEVERAGE.” 





IDRIS. GINGER ALE. 


(Sweet or Dry.) 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING. 


To be obtained of ali Chemists and Wine Merchants, 
and at all Clubs, Hotels, and Restaurants. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £63,000,000. 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
ADAM S'S xc icci'ng hentutionin recommending it 
use to all housewives,”"—The Queen. 


FURNITURE 
For Furniture, Brown B } 
POLISH. 


oot 
Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and al 
Varnished and Enamelled goods. 
- VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 














A Pamphiet on infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 
A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
erms. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Toubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. | 


| 
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Episodes of the Month. 

The Valentine Compact : a Year After. By COMPATRIOT. 

Some Thoughts on Indian Discontent. By His Highness 
the AGA KHAN, G.0.LE. 

The Unionist Leadership. By W. HOWARD GRITTEN. 

Monsieur Clemenceau. By W. M. FULLERTON. 

Thought-Transference and What It Leads to. By A. P. 
SINNETT, 

The Failure of Games. By W. BEACH THOMAS. 

American Affairs. By A. MAURICE LOW. . 

French Books for Our Daughters. By Mrs. R. L. DEVON. 
SHIRE. 

Russia on the Eve of the Elections. By OUR SPECIAL 
COMMISSIONER, 

Temperance Reform: a Reply to Sir Thomas Whittaker. 
ty E. N. BUXTON. 

Greater Britain and India. 


Correspondence—a _ Rectification. 
FAWCETT, 


By Mrs. HENRY 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


IMPERIAL UNITY. By Viscount 

Price MILNER, G.C.B. Two Speeches delivered at Price 

ts. net. Manchester (December 14th, 1906) and te net 
Wolverhampton (December 17th, 1906). 


PUBLISHED FOR THE COMPATRIOT’S CLUB BY THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW, 
23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, 8.W. 





NOW READY, 6d. NET. 


THE BOOKMAN 


For FEBRUARY. 
With Presentation Plate Portrait of THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
together with a Unique Collection of De Quincey Pictures. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS— 
Thomas de Quincey. Dy W. E. A. Axon. 
The tate Professor Maitiand. By Tuomas Sreccoune. 
The Choice of Books: Samucl Pepys. By J. H. Loppay. 
THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
THE BOOKMAN GALLERY: Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
Review of New Books by—C. Grant Ropertsoy, Dr. W. Barar 
Cuartes Squire, WALTER DE LA Mane, Tuomas Liorp, R. C. Leumayn, 
lewrs Metvitte, Evwarp Tuomas, T. A. Lacey, J. D. Srmonx, AxtTavR 
Ransome, E, E. Sreieut, 
News Notes. Novel Notes. The Bookman's Table, Notes on New Booka, 


THE BOOKMAN 
For FEBRUARY contains the following Portraits: 


Mr. Upton Sinclair, Mr. Arthur Symons, Mr. Hugh de Sélincourt, 
Sir Isaac Pitman, Mrs. De la Pasture, Professor F. W. Mait- 
land, Canon Beeching, Lafcadio Hearn. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 


| cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 


delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 
MILD, 1s. Sd. per }-lb. Tin; Sd. per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per }-lb, Tin; 44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 








CAPITAL-—Paid-up, £3,000,000; Uncalled, £2,300,000; Reserve Liability, £10,600,000; 
Subscr:bed Capital, £15,900,000. 


RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,350,000. 
NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 16,296, 























DIRECTORS, 





COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Esq. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, 

WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, Esq. 
CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esy. 
FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHAN'I, Esy. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of LICHFIELD. 





GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. 
WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY . Esq. 
SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, Esq. 
THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 


JomInT GENERAL MANAGERS—ROBERT T, HAINES, Esq., THOMAS ESTALL, Esq. and 
D. J. H. CUNNICK; Esq. 
SoLICITORS—ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq, WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 










































THE Directors have the pleasure to submit the on a. yottag » 4 an are T The Ear! 
Balance Sheet for the year 1906, and to report that [OF Michie ir James L, 

ft aan ~ isi - r all bad and auanatel debts, | X-C- E., and Colin F. Campbell, Esq. 
after making provision (0 . being eligible offer themselves tor re-election, 
and for the rebate of discount on curreut bills, the | [he Directors have to announce the retirement in 
protit, including £90,216 8s, 10d. brought terward, | September last of Mr. F, Churchward, one of the 
amounts to £711,017 138. 8d., which has been uppro- | General Managers. after a long «nd faithtul service 
riated as follows :— of fifty years, during twenty-five of wheh he had 
P ‘ occupied the position of Joint General Manager. Mr. 
. J. H. Cunnick, who has bee, Ass's aut General 













































































Interim Dividend of 8 per cent. paid in £ s. d. | Manager for the tast three years, has beeu appoluted 
August last... 240,000 0 O | 4 Juint Genera! Manaver. 

A further Dividend of 9 per cent. During the past year a Branch of the bank has been 
(making 17 per cent. for the year, opened at Coventry, which vt!l doubtless stt!l further 
free of Income Tax), — = strengthen tie Bar k’s; osition in the Midland Counties, 
proximo .. 270,000 0 0 In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the 

Transferred to Reserve Fund . 5.00 0 O | Shareholders are required to elect the Auditors anu 

Applied to Writing down Investments 60,00 0 Oj} fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse. 

Balance carried forward to1907. .,. . 90017 13 8 | and Mr. William Barclay Peat (of Messrs. W. B. 








—— Peat and Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer them- 
£711,017 13 8 ! selves for re-election. 




















BALANCE SHEET, 31st DEecemMBER, 1906. 

















CAPITAL :— LIABILITIES. & «. dj Casno:— ASSETS. £ «4. 
000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s, At Bank of England and at Head 
paid ee ee ee -. 420.990 0 0 Ottice and Branches : ++ 8,602.609 10 § 
215,000 Shares of £60each,£12paid 2,5%1.0 0 0 At Cull and short Notice., -» 5,046,011 6 §& 
3.000.000 0 0 13,648,650 17 4 
INVESTMENTS :— £ 8. d. 
RESERVE FUND. 2,350,000 0 0 English Government 


Current, Deposit, and other Accounts, Securities .. -. 8,665,417 110 
including rebate on Bills not «ue, (Of which £75,500 
provision for bad and doubuul is lodged for 
debts, contingencies, &c. .. -. 54,211,561 19 4 public accounts) 
Acceptances ahd Endorsements of Indian and Colonial 
Foreign Bills on account of Cus- Government Secu- 
tomers ., ee oe a +» 648699 0 5 rities; Debenture, 
Es. Guaranteed, and 
PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT :— Preference Stocks 
Balance of Protit, and Loss Ac- of British Rail- 
count, including £90,216 88. Lud, ways ; British Cor- 
brought trom year 1905.,  «. 711,017 13 8 porationand Water- 

—__=== works Stocks - 4,897,516 8 & 

Less Interim Dividend, 8 per cent, Canal, Dock, River 






















































































paid in August last ° 240,000 0 0 Conservancy, and 
» Dividend of ¥ per cent. payable. other Investments 392,769 2 4 
sth February next 270,000 0 0 ————13,955,702 12 7 














» Transferred to Reserve Fund -»  §€0,000 0 O| Liability of Customers for sony 





























» Applied to pepe down In- | ances, &c., as per Contra . 648,699 0 56 
vestments., ° ee «+ , 60,000 0 0O| Bills Discounted, Loans, &c. - $1,439,623 12 5 
— Bank Premises in London and Country 638,702 10 8 








620,000 0 0 
91,017 13 $8 
































£60,331,278 13 £60,331,278 13 5 














M. O. FITZGERALD, G. F. MALCOLMSON, ROBERT WIGRAM, Directors, 
kh. T. HAINES, T. ESTALL, D. J. H. CUNNICK, Joint General Managers. 














In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act 1900, we certify that all our requirements as 
Auditors have been compliet with; and we report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash 
Balances and the Money at Call and short Notice at the Head Office, and the securities representing the invest- 
ments of the Bank; amd having ex: uuined the Balance Sheet in detail with the books at the Head Office and 
with the certiiied returns from each Branch, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is full and fair and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs as shown by such 
en and returns. EDWIN WATERHOUSE, Audi 
1sth January, 1907. WILLIAM BARCLAY Pkar,} uditors. 






































At the Annual cae Meeting (Robert Wigram, Esq ,in the chair) the above Report was adopted. The 
retiring Directors, The Ear, of Lichfield, Sir James L. Mackay, G.C.M.G., K.C.LE., and Colin F. Ca pbell, 
Esy., Were re-elected, 
Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and Mr. Willlam Barclay Peat were re-appointed Auditors for the current year. 
The best thanks of the Proprietors were given to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers, and 
other Officers of tbe Bauk fur their efficient services, and to the Chairman for his able conduct in the chair, 





























The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous branches in England and Wales, as well 
as Agents and ae fray ge “its at home and abroad, affords great facilities to its customers, who may have 
money transmitted to the credit of their Accounts through any of the Branches free of charge. 

At Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, Deposits are received and interest allowed thereon at the rates 
advertised by the Bank in the London newspapers from time to time, and Current Accounts are conducted on 
the usual terms. 

At the Country Branches Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all other Banking business 
conducted, 

The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, also the Purchase and Sale of all 
British aud Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the collection of Dividends, Annuities, &c. 

Cireular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are {issued for the use of 
Travellers. 

he Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its customers. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Correspondents, may be had on 

























































































National Provincial Bank of England, Limited. 


Sir JAMES LYLE MACKAY, G.C.M.G., E.C.LE, 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
FROM WITHIN. 


A Collection of Essays on Public 
School Education written chiefly 
by Schoolmasters. 





CONTRIBUTORS. 
T. E. Page, M.A. Sir A. Hort, Bart., M.A 
T. J. Garstang, M.A. Rev. S. A, Alington, 
A. Hassall, M.A. M.A. 


W. D. Eggar, M.A. 
Rev. E. C. E. Owen, M.A, 
R. Somervell, M.A. 
Rev. F. Stevenson, M.A. 
see T. Nicklin, M.A. 


J. R. H. O'Regan, M. 
A. L. F. Smith, rape 
Rev. J. P. Way, D.D. 
—" Rev. A. Gasquet, 


Dukes, M.D. N. G. B. James, M.A. 
tiow. Ga. Ww. Lyttelton. W.S. Mac Laren, M.A, 

. David, Rev. C. E, Williams, 
F W. Headley, M.A. D.D. 


M. J. Rendall, M.A 
W. Kennedy, B.A. 
J. L. Paton, M.A, 


Rev. T. L. Papillon, 
Harold Child, 





“From the importance of its subject and 
the authority of its contributors, may 
rightly be considered the most valuable 
book that has appeared for many months,” 


—Evening News, 


London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd, 
174 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2%, Dus. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found eyuulto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wiue 
usually sold at logher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustavtly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additioual con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


1 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Katiway Station, weludmg Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Cisret sold in Greut Britain to equal them im value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


COLOUR BRISTOL ROCK 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments. 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENT'S (Established 1381), 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 








pplication at the Head Otfice, aud at any of the Bank's Branches, 





prrees, Special terms to Lustitutious, Publishers, 
diauufucturers, &c., ou application. ’ 
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“BLACKWOOD” 


For FEBRUARY contains 


France and B ° 
Fiscal Policy. 5. Hamitton Lane, ee 


: i 
Drake: an English Ep 4 rR a 


In a Gloucestershire Justice-Room. 


Seydlitz. 
Nabob Castle. A Legend of Ulster. 


By Anprew James. 


recursor of Savonarola. 
AForgotten P y Mary Love. 


21-23 


yy New. Morro. 


The Daft Days—Chaps. 


Kashi. 


ns in a Deer-Forest. 
Meditatio By Griraip W. Hagtier. 


The Treatment of Sedition in India. 


The Working of a German General 
Election. 

Musings without Method. 
Politics and the ‘“‘Dedicated Life”—A 
More Popular Gospel—'‘Get On or Get 
Out"—The Materialism of To-day—The 
Extravagance of Municipalities. 


The Parliament of 1906. 
Lady Burdett-Coutts. 


y One Wao Knew Her WELL. 


By Epmunp CaNDLER. 





“| would urge my countrymen, and 
especially the officers of the Navy, to 
study ‘Barfieur’s' work.” 

—Mr, Srexser WILKINSON, in the Morning Post, 


NAVAL 
POLICY: 


A Plea for the Study of 
War. 
“BARFLEUR.” 
7s. 6d. net. 


“Lengthy as this notice is, it by no ineans indi- 
cates the range and variety of interest of the 
topics treated in this volume. It is written in a 
clear but highly condensed style......all interested 
in naval matters may study with advantage the 
definite opinions expressed by ‘ Barfleur.’ 


By 


—Spectator. 
“Not often have we received a book so well 
worthy of attention.”—Army and Navy Gazette, 


“Pull of suggestive matter."’—Outlook, 

“Here is a man who has worked hard and 
pondered deeply over tactical and strategical 
problems.” — Naval and Military Record. 

“A most important addition to naval literature, 
and will prove of valuable assistance.” 

—United Service Gazette. 

“An extremely interesting book...... these criti- 
cisms cannot be disregarded.”"—Tribwne. 

“Learned, acute, and impartial.” —Standard, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD anp SONS, 
EDINBURGH axpv LONDON, 


CONTEM PORARY 


REVIEW. February. 

MacEpONIA AND THE ne aly oF > ts 
STANTINOPLE. By Edwin Pears. 

Lorps v. Commons. By Harold Spender. 

Tas Reta BooKkseLuer. By Robert Bowes, 

Nortu-Easrrrn ASIA AFTKR THE War. By 
Alexander Ular. 

Tae Cuannet Tonyet. By Lt.-Col. Walter H. 
James. 





Persa:—I. Persta aND HER Swaus. By 
Ivanovitch. II. Tue Decay oF Persia. By 
Orientalist. 

A Psrcuo.ocican Puzzitzx. By Emma Marie 


Caillard. 

Government any DIscIPLINE In Tur CHURCH OF 
EnGiaxp. By the Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson. 
Yrpvisu LiteraTcRE and Daama. By James Mew. 
Japan axpd Russia: How Perack was Broveat 

Asour. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


“K” BOOTS 


ave made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Avesidents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there w no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“Kk” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K”" SHOES. 











GLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOGIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patroxs—The eee a CANTERBUBY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LON 
Cuainman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Secretarr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vice. Presipext—The LORD HARRIS. 
Derotr-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 


Actuakr anp Manacen—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F. La. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND TH EIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO. THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,292,691. 


Annual Income, £438,200, 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 





LOW PaEerene. 
Sg NUS 


Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the ea miums charged, q 
are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. on, te RORCERS 
WAND SPECIAL Savteniion 1s invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and 


Leaflets explaining two 


POLICE w Policies, with Valuable Options. 
2. HOLE- LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


it ten years. 


rate—duri 
2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 


re pension age. 


Option to commute for Cash. 


a _. NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 


whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 


direct communication with the Office, 


Assurances can be readily effected by 
2 and 3 Tae Sancruary, Wesrminater, S.W. 





DR. J. GOLLIS BROWNE'S 2 0% 00 2:ied nameiy 


CHLORODYNE. 


INVALUABLE FOR COUGHS, 


that has stood the test of 
two generations. 


COLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, 


ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
And all kindred ailments. 


To avoid disappointment insist upon having Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Of all Chemists—1s. 14d., 


2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 








DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


FEBRUARY. 
Tue Revivep CHANNEL TonNEL Provect: 
(1) By the Editor—(2) By = ¥ -General Sir 
Frederick Maurice, K.C.B.—(3) By Herbert 
Paul, M.P.—(4) By George W. E. Bussell— 
(5) By Sir John Macdovell, C.B., LL.D.—(6) By 
Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B. 
Recent ATTACKS ON THE ADMIRALTY. 
8. Corbett. 
GERMANY AT THE PARTING OF THE Ways. 
Ellis Barker. 
Women anv Pouitics. By Miss Caroline E. Stephen. 
Aw Arrempt To Revive THE Dramatic Hastrt. By 
Frank R. Benson. 
Insen’s Impertatism. By William Archer. 
Tur BackGrounp or Drama, By E. A. Baughan. 
Tuc Forests OF INDIA AND THEIR ADMINISTRATION. 
By John Nisbet (late Indian Forest Service). 
“Tue Decay or Manners.” By Adolphus Vane 
Tempest. 
Tue Tracepy or tHE “Ex.” By Mrs. John Lane. 
Tue Marrics or Perevs anp THETIS (AFTER 


By Julian 
By J. 


Catutivus). By the Bight Hon, Lord Burgh- 
clere. 
Montexecro. By Lady Thompson. 


Tue EmPpioymMent oF Mercenarics. By Walter 


Copland Perry. 
A Democrat's Derence or THE Hovse or Lorps. 
By M. Maltman Barrie. 
Supplement. 
Toe Cuanyet Tune axp Punic Orion, 


Sportiswoope & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square. 


BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 


COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the 
Union Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to 
His sae the King at Sandringham. Guarau- 
teed by E, Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague 
of hom at Shefiield Workhouse in 1896, Recom- 
mended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.BS., and Canon 
Kinton Jacques, RD. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post- 
free).—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore 
Road, Sheffield. 


Phemx Assurance Company, L’ 
H@ENIX FIR OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal aud ee Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Bules Supplied, 


London: 








| 





TARPON FISHING IN 
MEXICO AND FLORIDA, 


BY 
E. G. S.-CHURCHILL. 


A Record of a Fishing Tour Illustrated by Instan- 
taneous Photographs, which with the Text form 
an exciting and fascinating narrative, of use to 
Anglers of ‘‘The Silver King.” With Coloured 
Map, Photogravure Frontispiece, and numerous 
Instantaneous Plates and Stereoscopic Views. 


Demy 4to, net 10s. 6d. 





Published by 
HABRISON and SONS, 45 Pall Mall, S.W. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PaGs (when available) 14 GuINgas 





Half-Page (Column) ... 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column).. 3 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 
Half Narrow Column..... ccoce 8 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 
Column (Two-thirds = of 


“ee wo 
ceoocooce 


Page) ....00+ ccccscccecccce BS 8 O 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Page .....-ss0s veee£l16 16 0 

Inside Page ....ccceceseseess - MMO 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 58.; and Is. a line for every additional tine 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8%. an ineh, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inca. 
Across two uarrow columns, two-thirds widthol page, 
16s. an inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15a. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms; net 
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MR, WEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK ON EGYPT. 


EGYPT 
OF THE FUTURE. 


By EDWARD DICEY, C.B. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Always suggestive and well-informed, Mr. Edward 
Diety bnowts By almost as well as he knows his 
own country. He writes with the mellowness of long 
experience.” —DatLre Cunonicie. 


4 FASCINATING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


THE DESERT AND 
THE SOWN. 


Tales of Syrian Travel. 
By QERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 


Frontispiece in Colour by J. S. Sarcent, R.A., 
and 150 other Illustrations, 1 vol., 16s. net.* 


** Miss Bell had many personal advantages in her 
pluck and endurance, and, above all, in her fluent 
acquaintance with that fine and subtle tongue, the 
modern Syrian bic. So vivid a portrait of the 
Arab has never before been given.”—Times. 

















AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ART. 


APOLLO. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF THE HISTORY 
OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES. 
By & REINACH, 
Member of the Institute of France, 
A al = R ietntdas soe o 
leather, 8s. 6d. net.” 


“A volume of great charm and value, at once 
an index to the world’s art and a useful book of 
reference.’’—Daily Chronicle. 





NEW VOLUMES,''price 4s. each, of the 
New Edition of 


THE WORKS OF 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


Bevised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Vol. VI.—THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH : 
PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 


Vol. VII.—A DOLL’S HOUSE : GHOSTS. 
Previously published— 


Vol. I.—THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND : 
THE PRETENDERS. 
Vol. III.—BRAND. 


“SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
MISS MACNAUGHTAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE EXPENSIVE 
MISS DU CANE. 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN, Author of “A 
Lame Dog's Diary.” 


MISS UNDERHILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LOST WORD. 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL, 
Author of “The Grey World.” 

“ A pleasant charm of style and many graces of 
thought, illumined here and there by flashes of 
humour, should win for the volume not a few 
admirers.”—Daily News. 

BY A NEW WRITER. 
MEMOIRS OF 


A PERSON OF QUALITY. 


By ASHTON HILLIERS. 


“ The story is full of life and movement, and the 
quieter scenes have a rare flavour and greatly 
enhance the reader’s enjoyment. It is a romance 
of unusual excellence.”—Daily Mail. 


THE TRAIL TOGETHER 
By H. H. BASHFORD. 

oat Sie Teeperh. constructed, admirably 
FOOLS RUSH IN. 

By MARY GAUNT and J. R. ESSEX. 


** Will interest everyone who reads it.” 
—Athenrum., 




















* Prose: tus ef these important 
‘orks on application. 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21 Bedford Street, W.O. 





Werner Laurie’s List 


PROOFS OF LIFE AFTER 
DEATH. 


By R. J. THOMPSON. 


A Callation of Opinions as to a Future 
Life by the Most Eminent Scientific 
Mon and Thinkors of the Day. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A collation of opinions as to a future life 
by such eminent scientific men and thinkers 
as Prof. N. S. Shaler, Prof. C. Richet, 
Camille Flammarion, Prof. Brunot, Sir 
William Crookes, Prof. Th. Flournoy, Prof. 
Elmer Gates, Prof. William James, Dr. 
Paul Joire, Dr. Lombroso, Prof. 8. New- 
comb, Prof. Hyslop, Dr. M. J. Savage, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Prof. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
Cardinal Gibbons, Andrew Lang, and many 
others. The book contains many arguments 
from a scientific standpoint that will in- 
terest all who wish evidence other than 
theological. 


ESSAYS ON GLASS, CHINA, 
SILVER, &c. 


In connection with the Wilict-Moithuy- 
sen Muscum Colicction, Amsterdam. 


By FRANS COENEN, 
Conservator of the Museum. 
With 32 Illustrations, crown 4to, 6s. net. 


PHRASES AND NAMES: 
Their Origins and Meanings. 
By TRENCH H. JOHNSON, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


CAMP FIRES IN THE 
CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY. 


With 70 Illustrations from Photographs 
taken by Joun M. Puituirs, and 2 
Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


LITERARY LONDON. 
By E. M. LANG. 
Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
42 Illustrations by W. J. Roprrts. 
6s. net. 




















IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 6s. 


THE KING’S WIFE, 


LA 4 

By HELENE VACARESCO, 

Author of “Kings and Queens I have 
Known.” 

This novel will assuredly create a sensa- 
tion. The authoress was barely eighteen 
when the French Academy crowned her 
first volume. 

The close friendship between the Queen 
of Roumania (Carmen Sylva) and Héléne 
Vacaresco is well known, and also the 
romance of the projected marriage between 
the young poet and the royal prince of 
Roumania. 

Her book may be said to mirror the 
mode of living and sentiments of certain 
royal personages, and probably no more 
intimate picture of Court life from the 
inside has ever been published. 


LIFE’S SHOP WINDOW. 


By VICTORIA CROSS. 


THE LAST MIRACLE. 


By M. P. SHIEL. 





T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn 
LONDON. 





a 


FROM THE 


DE LA MORE PRESS List. 


SOME PAGES 
LEVANTINE HISTORY. 3B the 
Rev. H. F. T. Duckwortn, re 
Professor of Divinity, Toronto, formerly 
Assistant Chaplain in Cyprus, Post. 
master of Merton College, Oxford, 8va, 
3s, 6d. net, [ Ready. 

CONTENTS :—Great Britain and Cyprus: a 





| Rider to the Eastern Question—The Latin 


Conquest of Cyprus—Athens in the 1 
Century—The Frankish Conquest. 0 Twelfth 


*,* This little book is of interest to all who 
desire new, curious, and topical information 
bearing on the ever-present problem as to the 
possession of Constantinople and the adequate 
guarding of our strategical route to India. The 
unique position and importance of Cyprus as a 
factor in the problem, the Cypriote }/ sina the 
relations between Great Britain and the Porte with 
regard to Cyprus, and fiually the age-long conflict 
between the Greek and Latin Churches in the 
Levant, are here set forth in a manner that makes 
the book most fascinating and instructive Treading, 
There are eight fine full-page illustrations, 


A NOTABLE DISCOVERY BY MR. ROBERT 
MO 


ARAMAIC PAPYRI Discovered 
at Assuan. Edited by Prof. A. H. Saycg, 
with the Assistance of A. E. Cow.ey; 
and with Appendices by W. Sprece.. 
BERG and SEYMOUR DE Riccr. Double. 
crown folio, in portfolio, One Guinea net, 


BURMA: a Handbook of Practical, 
Commercial, and Political Information, 
By Sir GeorGE Scort, K.C.LE., Author 
of “The Burman: his Life and Notions,” 
Special cover design, with many Illus. 
trations and Map, Appendices on the 
Shan States, and other subjects. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, net, 


HYPNOTISM: its History, 
Practice, and Theory. By J. Minne 
BRAMWELL, M.B., O.M. Demy 8yo, 
cloth, 18s. net. 

The chief aim of this monograph is to draw the 
attention of medical men to the therapeutic value 
of hypnotism. 


LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND 
INDUCTIVE, By Carvetn Reap, 
M.A., Professor of Logic at University 
College. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE STUDY OF PLANT 
LIFE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By M. C. Sropes, D.Sc, London, 
Designed Cover. Illustrated with Plates 
and numerous Diagrams, royal 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


AFIRST GERMAN COURSE 
FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. By 
Prof. H. G. FIEDLER and F. E. Sanp- 
BACH. With Diagrams, square 8&vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

This book is intended for science students who 
desire to read, with the expenditure of the minimum 
amount of time, scientitic text-books in German. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 


A SECOND GERMAN 
COURSE FOR SCIENCE 
STUDENTS. Readings from 
Recent German Scientific Publications. 
Square 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


“BUCK” WHALEY'S 
MEMOIERS. Written by Him- 
SELF. Edited, with Notes, Introduc- 
tion, and 10 Illustrations in Photo- 
gravure, by Sir Epwarp SULLIVAN, 
Bart. Now Published for the First 
Time from the Original Manuscript of 
1797. Royal 8vo, 21s. net, 


A MANUAL OF COSTUME 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY MONU- 
MENTAL BRASSES, By Hrepert 
Druitt. Profusely Illustrated, demy 
8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 

Indispensable Handbook for all interested in 

Brasses, Costume, and Medimval Arch@ology. 





A Complete Calalogue will be forwarded on 
application, 


ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd., 32 George Street, 





Hanover Square, London, W. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE POCKET GUIDE 
TO THE WEST INDIES. 


By ALGERNON E. ASPINALL. 
28 pages foolscap 8vo (4$ by 6}), rounded corners, limp cloth, 
8 Maps, 29 Illustrations, and 3 Folding Tables. 
Price 6s. 
“Very clear, very concise, excellently arravged.”—Tribune, 





Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS, 1907 
Just Published. 
Stanford's New Map of 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS, TRAMWAYS 


and Miscellaneous Improvements, 
Deposited at the London Cuunty Council November 30th, 1906, 
Sor Session 1907, 
One sheet: size 25 by 15 in. 1 in, to 1 mile (1: 63,360). 
Prices: Coloured Sheet, is. 6d.; post-free, packed on roller, ts. 11d. 
Mounted to fold in case, 3s. 6d.; post-free, 3s. Sd. 


This Map, which is published annually, is now issued for the first time on 
the scale of 1 inch to a mile. Borough boundaries are shown, and tram 
ways and railways in operation, sanctioned, and proposed are cleariy 
distinguished by means of colours and symbols, as well as other improvements 
—bridges, public buildings, water and electric supply stations, Xe. 

Some of the previous issues may still be obtained ; prices on application. 


Detailed Prospectus on application. 


Scale : 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERIES OF MAPS, 


Indispensable to every one interested in the Work of 
London’s Administrative Bodies, 


Detailel Prospectus gratis on application, 





London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 











NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 
QUIET HOURS WITH THE ORDINAL, 


By tho Right Rev. J. W. DIGOLE, D.D., Bishop of Cariisic. 
Crown Svro, 2s net. 
CONTENTS:—THE VOCATION—REVERENCE FOR THE BIBLE— 
ORDINATION VOWS—THE COMMISSION, 
The Spectator.—‘‘ The Anglican Laity owe the Bishop of Carlisle a debt of 
gratitude for these Addresses. They breathe the very spirit of devotion aud 
moderation.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 


ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1907. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, 
Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ 
Names, of more than 3,100 Social, Yacht, Automobile, Golf, Ladies’, and 
other Clubs in London and the Provinces, in British Colonies, and in Foreign 
Countries. 
Over 1,000 Golf Clubs are included in this Edition. 
In red cloth, price 3s. 6d.; post-free, 3s. Od. 


SPOTTISWOODE and CO., Ltd, 5 New Street Square, E.C. 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Invite Inquiries from these seeking 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Of the Highe sl 


ussible Excellence. 


THE COMPANY’S PROCESSES— 


Autotype Solar (Carbon), Autotype Mechanical (Collotyne), 
Auto-Gravure (Copperplate Engraving), 


ARE EMPLOYED BY— 
The Trustees of the British Museum, the Local Government 
Board, many Learned Societies, Leading Publishers, and 
Artists of Repute. 


Examples of Work may be inspected and oll information oblained at— 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, 


In Four Books. 
Book I—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book IIl—Analysis of Conscious Action, 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 
In 4 vols. Svo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 36s, 
ALSO BY THE 
TIME AND SPACE: 


Svo, lés. 1865. 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 
Enquiry. 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 1870. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 
2 vo vo, 21s. 78. 
OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


SAME. 
a@ Metaphysical Essay. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey. and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 


Verse 7vanslations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 1881, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, ; 
NEW YORK, CALCUTTA, and BOMBAY. 


NOW READY. 


INDISCREET LETTERS 
FROM PEKING. 


Being the Notes of an Eye-witness, which set forth the Real Story 
of the Siege and Sack of a Distressed Capital in 1900. 


Edited by B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
Author of “Manchu and Muscovite,” &c., &. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


MY LADY NAN. 


By BESSIE DILL, 


Author of “‘The Lords of Life,” ‘The Final Goal,” &, Crown 8vo, Gs, 


NOW READY. 
VOLUME OF TRUE INCIDENT AND ADVENTURE. 


THE WORLD OF CRIME. 
By M. GORON, 


Late Chief of the Paris Detective Police, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 





EARLY NEXT MONTH. 
New Novel by the Author of “ In Silence,” ** Hazel of Hazeldean,” &c. 


THE HOUSE OF REST. 
By Mrs. FRED. REYNOLDS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd. 182 High Holborn, W.C. 





NOW READY—The February Issue of 


THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


Of all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway 
Bookstalls. 2s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS :—Current Events. France, Russia, The London County 
Council Election, &c.; The Small Holdings Committee: (1) Ernest O. Ford- 
ham, J.P., C.C.; (2) R. Munro Ferguson, M.P.; Prince Biilow's Little War, 
by Dr. Rudolf Breitscheid ; The National Church and the Education 
Bill: A Retrospect, by Canon Hensicy Henson; Back to Gluck, by 
E. A. Baughan; Local Veto, by C. MH. Roberts, M.P.; Huddersfield 
and the Strength of Liberalism, by H. W. Strong; A Common Occurrence, 
by Victoria de Bunsen; Russia by the Baltic, by Albert Edwards; 
The Development of Morals: Morals in Evolution, by L. T. Hobhouse, by 
Hon. Bertrand Russcl!; A Mediwval Herodotus: St. Francis to Dante, 
by G. G. Coulton, by Rev. Hastings Rashdall; The Pi¢iade: Ronsard, 
by George Wyndham, M.P., by M. Strachey; The Hobenlohe Memoirs, 
by J. W. Hoadiam; Tourguénief, by M. Haumaut: A Review, by 
Desmond McCarthy. 








74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W, 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENCLAND 


Edited by 
The Rev. W. HUNT, D.Litt., and R. LANEPOOLE, M.A. 


To be completed in Twelve Volumes 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 
VOLS. beg Mey Mey Wey Vey Xey AND Xt. ARE NOW READY. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES by Prof, Oman and Mr, 
H. A. L, Fisher are JUST PUBLISHED. 

Vou. IV. 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF RICHARD II. TO THE 
DEATH OF RICHARD III. (1377-1485). 
By C. OMAN, M.A. 
Vou. V. Wits 3 Maps. 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VII. TO THE 
DEATH OF HENRY VIII. (1485-1547). 
By H. A. L. FISHER, M.A. 


WITH 3 MAPs. 





ABRIDGED EDITION OF MYERS’ HUMAN PERSONALITY. 


In One Volume 8vo, 103. 61. net. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS 
SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. 


By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
Edited and Abridged by his Son, Leoroup Hamitton Myers. 


HOMER AND HIS AGE. By ANDREW Lana. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
*,* The argument in this book is that the Homeric Epics present 
an historical unity; a bright, complete, and harmonious picture of 
@ single age. 


ESSAYS: CRITICAL AND POLITICAL. 
By J. H. Batrour Browse, K.C. 2 vols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 
“* The essays are invariably readable, thoughtful, ond suggestive. 


an interesting miscellany for readers of the more intellectual sort.’ 
—Scotsman. 











They form 





LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 
THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 


AND MR. HYDE, with other Fables. By Rosert Lovis Strevensoy. 

POCKET EDITION, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 

*,* This is the first of a New Series of Puc het Editions of Standard 
Books which Messrs. Longmans and Co. propose to issue from time to 


time. 


THE ANEID OF VERGIL, Translated into 
English Verse by James Ruoapes. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Books I.-VI., 2s. net ; Books VII.-XIL., 2s. net; Complete in one volume, 
3s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Rhoades is easily the first of the translators who have written in blank 
verse. He has gone as near the impossible as can be hoped." —Athenzum. 


WOMAN: HER POSITION AND INFLU- 
ENCE IN ANCIENT GREECE ‘AND ROME, AND AMONG THE 
EARLY CHRISTIANS. By James Donatpson, M. Bus LL. D., Principal of 
the University of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [On Mo mday nert. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL’ BiO- 
GRAPHY. By the Right Hon. Sir James Srerues, K.C.B. NEW 
EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. [On Monday nest. 

Contents :—Vol. I.—I. Hildebrand. II. Saint Francis of Assisi. III. The 

Founders of Jesuitism. IV. Martin Luther. V. The French Benedictines. 

VI. The Port-Royalists. 

Vol. IL—I. Richard Baxter. II. The ee Succession. III. 

William Wilberforce. IV. The Clapham Sect. V. The Historian of 

Enthusiasm. VI. The Epilogue. 


LONGMANS, _GREEN & co., 39 Basinned ster Row, London, 1 E.C. 











H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBEARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CenreaL 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmes, Lonvos. Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W. Coe and 37 PICCADILLY, W,, LONDON. 


“READ MUSIC EASILY AT. SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORKTE TUT TOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 
*« Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
« Best popular violin school before the public.” —ALFrep Gipson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘* on Sale” ‘to-Schools, Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term, Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, w, 








HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY. NOW READY, 


A New Novel, “THE WEAVERS,” by 


SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P, 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF FLOWERS, by 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK, 


THE NORTH POLE, by 


COMDR. R. E. PEARY. 


Contributions by 


Captain A. T. MAHAN, W. L. ALDEN, Mrs. HENRY 
DUDENEY, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, ALICE BROWN, 
HOWARD PYLE, &c. 


THE STORY OF THE SPIDER, 


By H. C. McCOOK, LL.D. Illustrated, 





LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


An Important Work on Afghanistan and its Amir, 
UNDER THE 


ABSOLUTE AMIR. 


FRANK A. MARTIN. 


Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 103. 6d. net (post-freo, 10s. 11d.) 


** Here we have a book by one who lived eight years in Afghanistan, and 
who for the most part of that time was the only Enclishman in Kabul. The 
things he has to tell us claim attention alike for their freshness aad their 
importance.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


‘Full of interest and information; it is written in a vivid and engaging 


style.” —Tribune. 


“A deeply interesting work; we are shown the habits of the people, the 
innate corruption of the official classes, and the way in which the Amir 
carries out his ‘absolute’ rule.”—Daiiy Telegraph. 


** A valuable contribution to Asiatic history.”—Globe, 


WILKINS’ NEW NOVEL. 
HER GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT. 
BY THE 


LIGHT OF THE SOUL. 


MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. 


MISS 


** We recommend the novel very cordially as a piece of delicate and under- 
standing work, and also as an interesting story. Miss Wilkins uses her 
masterly skill.”’"—Times 


THE $30,000 BEQUEST. _Illusd., és. 
DISSERTATIONS BY “MR. DOOLEY.” 


QUEEN MARGOT. 


Mark Twain. 
6s. 


16 Photogravures, 25s. net; post- 
free, 25s. 6d. H. Noew Wituiaxs. 


SIDELIGHTS ON ASTRONOMY. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
net ; post-free, 7s. 11d. Prof. Srwon Newcows. 


GENTLEMAN RAGMAN. 6s. 
SOME SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGES. 6s. 
A JAPANESE BLOSSOM. 6s. 


Witsur Ngssit. 
A. M. Roacu. 


OnoTo WATANNA. 





HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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BY THE RIGHT REV. 


A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., 


BISHOP OF LONDON. 





The Mission of the Spirit. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
This Volume contains the full text of the Addresses during 
the North London Mission, including the Answers given to tho 
Questions received by the Bishop. 


The Gospel in Action. 


Grouped under the following heads :— 


THE WEST-END MISSION. ADDRESSES TO WOMEN AND CIRLS, 
ADDRESSES TO MEN. SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 
336 pages crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Second Edition. 


OTHER WORKS OF THE BISHOP OF 
LONDON, 


THE AFTERGLOW OF A|GOOD SHEPHERDS. Being 
GREAT REIGN. Fifth Edition. Addresses delivered to those pre- 
Feap. 8v0, cloth, 1s. 6d. paring ie ee the 

BANNERS of the CHRISTIAN| linen boards Is. 1. 
FAITH. | Soret. Edition, Crown MESSENGERS, WATCHMEN, 

‘* TH OF CHURCH| Addresses dcuverea to Clarny nt 
f 58es elvere oO ergy a 

THixp NATION. Crown 8vo, cloth, ay eee Edition. lsmo, 

THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY UNDER THE DOME. A Volume 
CHRIST. _A Course of Leut 


ys Selected Sermons on Special 
) ons. Thir j : 
Lectures. Fifth Edition. Crown ecasions. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
WORK IN GRE : 
FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. GREAT CITIES 
A Sequel to *“* Men who Crucify 


Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology 
Christ.” Sixth Edition. Crown 


delivered in the Divinity School, 
$vo, art linen boards, 1s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN AND G0.’S LIST. 


A Powerful Story of Passion and 


Politics. 
HER 
MAJESTY’S REBELS. 


By S. R. LYSAGHT. 6s. 
[ Tuesday. 








ANDREW GOODFELLOW. 
A Tale of 1805. By HELEN H. WATSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GLOBE.—“ An unusual achievement for a first novel.” 





LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: 


The Social and Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day 
to Day. By Professor T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. Illustrated, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. 

[Handbooks of Archwology and Antiquities. 


TRIBUNE,—*“ The author has done his work excellently...... A most useful 
little book.” 


ON MUNICIPAL AND NATIONAL 
TRADING. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY. §Svo, 5s. net. 


NEW BOOK BY AUTHOR OF 
““THE FAITH OF A CGHRISTIAN.’* 


THE FIFTH GOSPEL: 


BEING THE PAULINE INTERPRETATION OF THE CHRIST 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








(Tuesday. 





Cambridge. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
svo, cloth boards, 3s. Gu. 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS. By the Right Hon. the Eaxt 
and CoUNTEss of MEATH. Crown §Svo, cloth boards, 6s. 
“Cannot fail to interest any intelligent person of whatever class or bent of 
mind.”—Standard. 


VITAL VALUES. Sermons Preached in 
St. Paul's and before the Universities. By the Rev. Canon 
Scott HOLLAND. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Just vut. 


PERSONAL STUDIES. By the Rev. 


Canon H. Scotr HoLLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


Fourth Edition. 
“| BELIEVE IN THE HOLY 


GHOST.” A Study of the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in 
the Light of Modern Thought. By Professor G. il. b. 
MASTERMAN, Author of * Was Jesus Christ Divine?" (now in 
its 3rd Edition). Fceap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PROBLEM OF BOY-WORK. 


By the Rev. Spencer T. Grips. With Introduction by the 
Rev. H. Scott HOLLAND, Canon of St. Paul's. Fea. 8vo, 
cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


“It gives us complete possession of the issues at stake. It arrives at 
deliberate conclusions and at practical recommendations. Mr. Gibu's book 
will prove a trustworthy guide.” —Aberdven Journal, 


FRIENDS & FELLOW LABOURERS 
OF ST. PAUL. Ly the Rev. ANTHONY C. Deane, M.A, 
Feap. Svo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


AT THE MASTER’S SIDE. Studies 

in Discipleship. By the Rev. ANTHONY C. DEANE, M.A. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

"--« SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

WHY-WHY AND TOM-CAT. By 
“Brown Lrynet.” With numerous Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, R.I. Demy 8vo, printed on superfine paper, fancy 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“A real children’s book of the best kind.”"—Morning Leader, 
“Charming even to a grown-up reader.”—The World. 


Also, uniform in style and price, the following books by 
PH@BE ALLEN, 

PLAYING AT BOTANY. 4th Edition. GARDEN PESTS. 
JACK AND JILL’S JOURNEY. 2nd Edition. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd, 

3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C, 





STRUCTURE & GROWTH OF 
THE MIND. 


By W. MITCHELL, Hughes Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Adelaide; formerly Examiner in Philosophy, 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 10s. net. 
*,° A book on the theory of the mind written as a text-book for University 
students, but a general reader will find no difficulty in reading it, if he is not 
too anxious to run as he reads, 


STUDIES IN HUMANISM. 


By F. C. S. SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc. 8vo, 10s. net. 
[ Tuesday. 








SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS. 


By Professor HENRY SIDGWICK. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION OF VOL. il. 


HANDBOOK OF METALLURGY. 


By Dr. CARL SCHNABEL. Translated by Professor H. 
LOUIS, M.A., A.R.S.M., F.LC., &e. Illustrated. Vol. IL— 
Zinc, Cadmium, Mercury, Bismuth, Tin, Antimony, Arsenic, 
Nickel, Cobalt, Platinum, Aluminium. Medium 8vo, 2!s. net. 


FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


By W. H. S. JONES, M.A., Perse School, Cambridge. 
Globe 8vo, Is. 6d. 

*.° A First Year's Course on the Reform metbod, with numerous Exercises, 
Grammatical Drill Tables, Latin Songs with Music, Summaries for Revision, 
Picture Competition Lessons, Vocabulary, &c., &c. , 

ATHENZUM.—"“ An admirable compromise between the direct and the old 
grammatical method of teaching a language.” 











MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London. 





PERSIAN LIFE AND CUSTOMS. 
By S. G. WILSON, M.A. 
With Portraits of the late Shah, Ilustrations, and Map. 
Second Edition, cloth, decorated, price 7s. 6d. 
“ Presents a vivid description of residence and travel in that country.” 
—Morning Post. 


“There are some attractive pietures in this well-written book,and many 
valuable facts about persons and places.” —Speaker. 











OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, and FERRIER, 
21 PATERNOSTER SQUAKE, E.C.; and EDINBURGH, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SPRINGTIME. 


By H. C. BAILEY, Author of “Beaujen.” 
“Tt is the kind of nevel of which men will never tire while the earth por- 
potently renews herself aud sprmg comes year by year with its message for 
the young man and maiden, for through it there ‘riots the idea of spring, 


and in it ‘ truth, inexpressibly fair, wakes like a wandering rose.’ 
; -~Morning Post. 


THE LONELY LADY OF 
GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. [Now ready. 


MRS. MONTAGY AND HER 
FRIENDS. 


4 Sketch. By RENE HUCHON, Lecturer in English Literature 
at the Faculty of Letters of the University of Nancy, Author 
of “ George Crabbe and his Times.” Crown 8yo, 6s. net. 


Two 


MOLTKE IN HIS HOME. 


By FRIEDRICH AUGUST DRESSLER. Authorised Tyans- 
lation by Mrs. C. E. BARRETT-LENNARD. With an 
Introduction by General LORD METHUEN. With Illus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


FROM WEST TQ EAST. 


Notes by the Way. By Sir HUBERT JERNINGHAM, K C.M.G., 
sometime Governor of Mauritius, of Trinidad, and Tobago. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


BEFORE PORT ARTHUR 
DESTROYER. 


The Personal Diary of a Japanese Naval Officer. Translated 
from the Spanish Edition by Captain R. GRANT, D.S.O., 
Rifle Brigade. With Map and Illustrations, square demy 
8vo, 9s. net. 


THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT 
AND THE MASSACRES. 


A Page of the Russian Counter-Revolution, By E. SEMENOFF. 
Authorised Translation from the French, with an Intro- 
duction by LUCIEN WOLF. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


IN A 


THE MANUFACTURE OF 
PAUPERS. 


A Protest anda Policy. With an Introduction by J. ST. LOE 
STRACHEY, Editor of the Spectator, Large crown 8vo, 
2s. Gd, net, 


LICENSING AND TEMPERANCE 
IN SWEDEN, NORWAY, & DENMARK. 


By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of “The Transition in 
Agriculture,” “Railways and their Rates,” &c. Large crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS,. 
FEBRUARY. 2s. 6d. 

THE PREMIER AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE. Major W. Evans Gorpox. 

A BOER POET. Captain Ronert Grant, D.S.O. 

NIGHT AT HIGH NOON. Dora Grerywett McCaesyer. 

HUMANITY AND STIMULANTS. Epwis A. Pratt. 

DANTE AND BOTTICELLI—A RENAISSANCE STUDY, Arrtuvn Symons. 

GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY-—-ALBANY. G. 8S, Sruzer. 

THE SECRET OF JAPANESE PATRIOTISM. Axcureatp BR. Corqusoun. 

STEADY FLOATING MARINE STRUCTURES. V. 

GEORGE CRABBE AS A BOTANIST. The Rev. Jouy Vavenay. 

SPIRITUALISM, J. Anruve Hiv. 

THE SCOWRERS AND THE MOHOCKS. Norman Prarson. 

THE BRITISH VERSUS THE AMERICAN HORTICULTURISTS. 5S. 
Leonard BasTiN, 

AN APPRECIATION OF THE ‘‘ FAR HORIZON.” E. Jonw Sotayo. 

QN THE LINE. 


THE LONELY LADY OF GROSVENOR SQUARE. (Chaps. 22-23.) Mrs. 
HENRY DE La PasTuURE, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





sens 
Among other Articlea of interest te all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the follewing ;— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XVI. Insulence, 


By RotHsran Hougst. 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF HANDICRAFTS. 
DISEASE IN WILD PIGEONS. 
WINTER GRAYLING. 
HUNTING MISERIES: 


“ Marntop.” 


GOLF: The ’Varsity Match—The Glancestershire Uniog 


—The London Amateur Foursomes—Like as We Lie, 
JOSEPH MITELLI: an Italian Birdcatcher. Iilustrateg, 
PAIRING PARTRIDGES, By F. W. Mitzarp, 
THE SINGLE-TRIGGER PATENTS CASE, 


THE HIPPEASTRUMS: Useful Greenhouse Flowers, 
Illustrated. 


WINTER SPORT ABROAD AND AT HOME, Iilus. 
— Doings at Davos—Curling at St. Moritz—Bobsleigh ing 
at Arosa. 


WITH THE EASTBOURNE HOUNDS. _Iilustrated, 
TURF AND STUD NOTES. By “C.anion.” 


On “Getting Left.” By 


Portrait of the Week: LADY SOUTHAMPTON, 


Letters on Country Subjects. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre. 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters judged interesting enough to be published, payment 
will be made unless it is requested that they may be inserted 
free. 

Subjects which will be regarded as of interest are anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All lettera for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one sude of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, tt will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is nat expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman," 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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THE UNIVERSAL RUSKIN. 


A Publishing Enterprise in the Spirit of the Times. 
£4,000 A YEAR. 


~~ 








JOHN RUSKIN, Critic and Social Philosopher, was born in 1819, and died in 1900. His principal 
books were written between 1840, when he first made Turner’s acquaintance, and 1871, when he founded 
the Guild of St. George. 

The Copyright in his chief books, under 5 and 6 Vict., ch. 45 (Copyright Act, 1842), has now expired, 
and the opportunity arises of publishing these works at a price bearing a fair ratio to the costs of 
production. 

Ruskin’s own method of publication, which has hitherto been protected by the Act, was prohibitive to 
large sales. Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON explains it in his John Ruskin (“ English Men of 
Letters,” Macmillan, p. 168) :—“ Ruskin had long complained of the methods employed in the book-trade 
by publishers and booksellers, and the business rules and understandings in use ; and, with characteristic 
self-will, he resolved to be his own publisher and bookseller......... For many years the whole of Ruskin’s 
works were issued from Orpington on these terms, at the very high prices of Thirteen Shillings 
unbound for Ordinary Volumes, the Illustrated Volumes at Twenty-two Shillings 
and Sixpence......... We are told that for many years the profits of Mr. Ruskin’s complete works 
amounted on an average to £4,000 per annum.” 

Owing to the lapse of copyright, Ruskin’s works are released from this tax of £4,000 
a year. This annual income earned by Ruskin and his assigns now reverts to the public, and is 
available for distribution in the form of Cheap Editions of Ruskin’s Works. 


Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS have accordingly the pleasure to announce 
the publication this day of a Uniform Edition of these works under the collective title of THE 
UNIVERSAL RUSKIN at the price of 1s. net a Volume—bound in art-vellum Cloth, with a 
graceful gilt back design, printed on superfine paper, in bold and attractive type, and containing all the 
Original Coloured and Plain Plates, Illustrations, and Etchings, reproduced throughout 
on a Super-calendered Art Paper. The volumes are also issued in a Royal-blue Leather binding at 1s, 6d, 
net, and in Olive-green Lambskin at 2s. net. 





The Contents of this Edition are as follows :— 


MODERN PAINTERS. 5 vols., 316 Illustrations. 
THE STONES OF VENICE. © 3 vols. 180 [IlIlustrations. 
LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING. 


23 Illustrations, 


THE TWO PATHS. _ 2 Illustrations. 

THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF ART (A Joy for Ever) 
THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. (4 Illustrations, 
UNTO THIS LAST. 

THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. 48 Illustrations. 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS WRITINGS. 


Every Book is Supplied with an Index, and no pains have been spared to make the 
SHILLING UNIVERSAL RUSKIN worthy of the Author and the occasion. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd... BROADWAY HOUSE, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 





JUST PUBLISHED. With an Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


THE STATE OF THE NAVY IN 1907 


“os A PLEA FOR INQUIRY. 


By “CIVIS.” 


*,.* The essential object with which theso letters were written and published in the “Spectator,” where 
attracted much attention, and with which they are now republished with three additional ictters, is to show tho 


need of a close and impartia! inquiry into the present state of the Navy. 
preserved; but he speaks with the ripe experience of one who knows. 


Se ree, 
“A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. 





New Novel by the “Author of 


AMALIA. 


The anonymity of “Civis” will be Strictly 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 


Author of “A Cardinal and his Conscience,” “The Triumph of Count Ostermann,” “The Gage of Red and White,” &c, 


*,.* A story in Graham Hoge's best manner. 


“Amalia” tis a bright little German Princess, who is chosen ata 


venture to marry the Prince of a omall Balkan State. She begins with fear and aversion, and the dawn of love 


between them is told very prettily. 





LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden.” 
Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. p : 

ATuzexzum.—“If every one’s letters were as informative and entertaining 
and suggestive as Mrs. Eurle's life would be more interesting, at least as far as 
correspondence is concerned....... Altogether it is a delightful gossipping olla 
podrida,” THE 


GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES: 


Studies from Court Life in the Later Years of Louis XIV. By G. F, 
BRADBY. With Illustrations, small demy $vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Puncu.—“ A full, picturesque, personal record of life and doings which, if 
they did not belong to undisputed history, might be suspected as the work of 
Swift in his most malevolent mood.” 


RICHARD ill.: his Life and Character 


.Reviewed in the Light of Recent Research. By Sir CLEMENTS RB. 
MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. With a Portrait and Map, 10s. 6d. net. 
Bracewoop’s Magazine.—“ Sir Clements Markham has a sound excuse for 
revising the popular view of Richard ILI., and he has done something to clear 
the character of an unhappy King.” 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF 
THE NETHERLANDS. ” pincci’” 


Author of “‘ Modern Germany,” &c. Small demy dvo, 10s. 6d. net. 
J. L. Garvin, in the Fortnightly Review, says:—*‘‘ There is nothing in 
any language like it, and wben all is said, it remains one of the most striking 
additions recently made to the political library.” 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN 

APITAL. Ry Py ermal Rs. ROS » LC.S. 

woAPr Ga neat phn me HY. Bengal’ dnakasien: 
English readers to Mr. Bradley-Birt’s latest study in Indian history.” 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS, and other 


Papers. By the Autbor of ‘‘ Pages from a Private Diary.” 65s. net. 
Datty Marm.—‘' We feel on closing the book that we have been in the 
company of a genial, sensible, and humorous man, with a wide knowledge 
of literature, a subtle appreciation of beauty, and a keen perception of 
character.” 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. §Trans- 


lated from the German of Government-Councillor RUDOLF MARTIN by 
Miss HULDA FRIEDERICHS. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Trinvxe.—“ The sanity of the book and its masterly handling of figures 
will be of the utmost value to English readers.” 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. 


By S.G. TALLENTYRE. With Portraits, small demy Svo, 9s. net. 
TrutH.—“ All Miss Tallentyre’s portraits stand out clear and sharp in this 
graphic book, which deserves an honoured and permanent place in the 
library.” 


NEW PHYSICS & CHEMISTRY: 


a Series of Popular Essays on Physical and Chemical Subjects. By W. A. 
SHENSTONE, F.B.S., Senior Science Master in Clifton College. Large 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Spectator, in a Review headed ‘‘ The Lessons of Radium,” says :—** Mr. 
Shenstone has reprinted the very able and informing essays on various aspects 
of this theory which he has contributed to the Cornhill Magazine....... The 
book is an excellent specimen of popular exposition, and may be safely 
procure 1 by the layman who wishes to be introduced on an easy path to the 

elightful fields of the new knowledge.” 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 


Svo, 3s. 6d. ‘ ‘ 
OvurTLoox.—** There is no danger in saying straight out that ‘Catherine of 
Calais’ is a remarkable novel. Its shrewdness of character-drawing reminds 


one of Jane Austen.” 


TWO 6s. NOVELS IN THE THIRD IMPRESSION. 


SIR NIGEL. y DOYLE. 


DOYLE. 
Patt Matt Gazetre.—‘Its author has done nothing better than this 
stirring narrative. It is not only the work of a brilliant romancer, but a 


stout-hearted patriot.” 
By STANLEY 


CHIPPINGE. J. WEYMAN. 


Poncn says:—“*I have learnt more about the Reform Bill and Lord 
Brougham and rotten boroughs and the Bristol riots from Mr. Weymau’s last 
book than all the poor smattering of dry facts which I had forgotten between 
youth and middle age.” 








THE BOOK OF GILLY: Soo montns 
p "= OUT OF A LiFe, 
By EMILY LAWLESS, Hon. Litt.D. With Illustrations by L. Lesuz 
Brooke. Pott 4to, 6s. 6d. net. 
Westminster Gazetre.—“ A really excellent story.” 


THE HOUSE OF THE LUCK. 3; 


MARY J. H. SERINE. With Illustrations by her Daughter, Mangan 
S. Skrine. Pott 4to, 6s. net. . _ 
GENTLEWomaN.—“ A narrative quite exquisitely written,” 


THE 
ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER 
A er iene ot Westintnter Abeer ne” Aathoe 
Edition. With 25 Full-page Illustrations and 5 Pians, large crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE UPTON LETTERS. . ¢a ne 


By ARTHUR CHBISTOPHER BENSON, Fellow of Magdalene College 

Cambridge. at 
Tenth Impression (Second Edition). 

Darty News. —“‘ A reperusal of the Letters strengthens the first impression 
that in this book we have a real contribution to our literature,” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. *.° 


Ninth Impression (Fourth Edition). 
Darty CrronicLte.—‘* Much as Mr. Arthur Benson has written that lingers 
gratefully in the memory, he has written nothing to equal this mellow and 
full-flavoured book.” 


THE “KNUTSFORD” EDITION OF MRS. 
GASKELL’S WORKS. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 64. net 
each. With an Introduction to each volume, in addition to a Biographical 
Introduction in the First Volume, by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master of Peter. 
house, Cambridge. Each volume contains a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 
and there are also other Illustrations. 


THE “HAWORTH" EDITION OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, 


EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. each; or in set, cloth binding, gilt top, 42s. the set. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Introductions to the Works are supplied by 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs, 
Gaskell's “* Life of Charlotte Bronté’” by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
the eminent Bronté authority. 

*.* Alsothe POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols., and the POCKET EDITION, 

in 7 vols, Particulars upon application, 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF W. M. 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. In 13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. each. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto 
Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's 
Original MSS. and Notebooks; and each volume includes a Memoir in the 
form of an Introduction by Mrs. RICIMOND RITCHIE. 


*,* The Thirteen Volumes are also supplied in set, cloth binding, 


gilt top, £3 18s, 
ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE 


WORKS. CHEAPER EDITION. Edited and Annotated by the Rt. Hon. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON, 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontis- 
piece to each volume, 7s. 6d. pe vol. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS, 
in 17 vols. crown Svo, bound in sets, £4 5s.; or the volumes bound separately, 
5s. each. And the POCKET EDITION in 8 vols. on India Paper, price 
zs. 6d. net each in limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. Or the 8 vols. in a gold- 
lettered case. 22s, 6d. net in cloth, or 28s. 6d, net in leather. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 
POETICAL WORKS. CHEAPER EDITION. In 1 voel., with Portrait 
and a Facs mile of the MS, of “‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.” Large 
crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d, 

*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 6 vols. small crown Svo, 5s. each 

And the POCKET EDITION in 3 vols. on India Paper, 2s. 6d, each net in 

limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Un:roru 





EDITION. Each volume Illustrated by a Vignette Title-page. 10 vols. 
large crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a Catalogue of their Books post-free on application. 





London: 


SMITH, ELDER and CO., 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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